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‘Bigricultural. 


Dairy Notes. 


The Oregon Experiment Station has been 
trying steam ensilage in the silo. Pipes 
were placed within two inches of the bottom 
of the silo, one of which discharged there, 
and another about balf way up the silos, 
which were small ones only about five feet 
in diameter and twelve feet deep. The silos 
were filled with very green immature corn, 
cut three-fourths of an inch long, and packed 
very solidly. The steam was first let in at 
the lower pipe, and later at the upper one, 
with pressure first at twenty pounds, and 
later at forty pounds. The steaming process 
lasted from seven o’clock one morning, 
until about nine-thirty the next morning. 
While the corn fodder was still very 
hot, the silos were covered with layers 
of heavy building paper, and then with 
several inches of sterilized cotton. When 
opened in December, the steamed silage 
was sweet and bright, and had undergone 
but little change from the cundition of the 
corn fodder when put in. Whether ina silo 
twenty-five feet deep it would be necessary 
or desirable to have a pipe discharging at 
each six feet from the bottom or not, we do 
not know,and to the majority of farmers 
who have no means of generating steam, it 
will make but little odds. They may think 
themselves lucky if they have a silo and 
corn fodder to put in it, and ensilage without 
having been steamed is so much better than 
the dry fodder, that they may leave the 
steaming process for the next generation to 
develop. 

The importance of having clean pails or 
troughs for feeding the calves is scarcely 
less than having the milk pails and cans 
clean. Cases of scours, indigestion and 
bowel troubles may often be traced to the 
dirty and sour pail in which the calf is fed. 
Another cause is giving so much grain that 
the calf cannot eat it all, and what is left is 
wet and soon becomes sour and mouldy. The 
stalls should be kept clean, and well bedded 
and well ventilated. 


The champion butter cow of the world is 
a Holstein owned in the State of Minne- 
sota, she having a verified record of 584 
pounds of milk in seven days, which made 
twenty-nine pounds 4 7-10 ounces of butter. 








It is claimed that Denmark has sales of 

$50,000,000 worth of butter in England, that 
ought to come to this country. We do not 
believe the latter part of the statement, or, 
indeed, any part of it. The entire imports 
of Great Britian fall something below that 
amount in value, and they include those 
from the United States, Canada and other 
points, as the Australasian provinces, but 
we will allow that a large share of these im- 
ports are from Denmark and Holland. This 
does not prove that their butter is better 
than ours, but that there is a_ preju- 
dice in its favor, or against Ameri- 
can butter, as there was a few years 
ago against American beef. We _ could 
iut spare $50,000,000 worth, and scarcely 
“1,000,000 worth of our butter supply in 
addition to what we now export, unless we 
sed largely of oleomargarine, as our export 
trade shows is done by the people of Den- 
aark and Holland. We will not assert that 
he large amount of oleo oil sent to these 
ountries goes into the butter they send to 
‘ngland, though we think some of it does; 
uutif not, the people are eating oleo that 
hey may sell butter. 
But one fact is plainly revealed by our 
custom-house reports, if we had no other 
vidence of it. When English buyers come 
.ere they are not looking for our best grades 
i butter, but for an article that can be sold 
t a less price than the butter from the 

ontinent. If our exporters send over butter 
f the best grades they usually have to 
rder it back again, because it will not sell 
or as much money in Liverpool or London 
is it will in New York or Boston. This 
nay be seen every winter. It may 
true that certain shipments made 
'y the Department of Agriculture have 
een sold there at prices favorable 
0 the shippers, but they sold more on 
che reputation of the department than on 
that of American butter, and possibly if all 
that is shipped bore their endorsement, 
there would not be a demand for it. The 
fact remains that we have better prices for 
extra creamery butter in this country than 
we could obtain in England, and have not 
enough to supply the home demand, and the 
nearly 80,000,000 people we now have are 
likely to increase to twice that number more 
rapidly than we can double our output of 
butter, whether of first, second or third 
grade goods. 

The decision of Commissioner Yerkes of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, that the use 
of boracic acid or boron compounds in but- 
ter, when used simply as a preservative, in 
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creamery or renovated butter, when not 
added for the purpose or with the intent or 
effect of causing the absorption of abnor- 
mal amounts of water, milk or cream,” or 
to counteract rancidity already in it, does 
not constitute an adulteration, and that it 
may be used as a preservative is not likely 
to increase the demand for our butter in for- 
eign countries, and it may lessen it at home. 
There are many who would prefer to go to 
oleomargarine or butterine, made under the 
inspection of a United States officer, even 
though it was pale in color, than to take 
butter colored with aniline dyes and pre- 
served with boracic acid. 


The Vermont Experiment Station has 
been testing the value of apple pomace as 
food for milch cows; and they find it very 
nearly} if not exactly the same as corn en 
silage. The cows fed on it have not shrunk 
in their milk, and the milk and butter does 


not seem injured by it. Fifteen pounds of 
pomace have been used oe cow daily with- 





will this year be large factors in the indus- 
ba and heavy buyers on the Western mar- 
ets. 

Colorado is making remarkable strides in 
this direction and is proving herself able to 
produce the finest ‘mutton that goes on the 
market. The profits are larger every year, 
and with the extension of the alfalfa grow- 
ing and the raising of sorghum and millet, 
the semi-arid region is proving equal to the 
task of handling vast flocks. 

It is a curious fact that the South has not 
yet entered the feeding field. Even in 
northern Texas, where corn is grown or is 
accessible at a low rate of freight, there is a 
constant shipping of yearlings to the north- 
ern pastures to be grown, fattened and 
brought back as dressed beef. 

This is true of the South generally. Some 
notable experiments have been made to 
overcome this condition. 

One of the largest was that of the Illinois 
syndicate which bought plantations in the 





‘Suceessful Producing Blood Lines. 


It has been stated recently thataa emi- 
nent Southern gentleman, who loves good 
horses and is now proprietor ofa trotting 
breeding establishment, believes that when 
mares whose pedigrees show a certain com- 
bination of blood lines are mated with stall- 
ions whose pedigrees show acertain combi- 
nation of blood lines the produce must be 
fast if trained. Other breeders have held 
similar opinions in the past, have experi- 
mented along those lines, and have been 
forced to the conclusion that. may is a much 
more appropriate word to use in that con- 
nection than must, 

A careful study of the pedigrees of the 
most noted trotters, whose blood lines were 
known, from Dexter (2.174) to Cresceus 
(2.022), will show that there is an apparent 
affinity between certain lines or strains of 
blood. It will show that the pedigrees of 





all of the most noted trotters produced in 


those of the most successful one. This isa 
mystery to most men if they have not made 
the subject of heredity as treated by the 
most eminent modern authors a_ special 
study. This tendency to throw back to 
some ancestor, and possibly a remote one, 
is what upsets the calculations of breeders, 
and causes them to sometimes think that 
breeding for speed is a lottery. It is un- 
doubtedly true, however, that “like pro- 
duces like or the likeness of some ancestor.”’ 


~<E>- 


Concerning Ensilage. 


In Bulletin No. 92 of the New Hampshire 
Agricultural College Experiment Station, 
the results of several years study of corn 
ensilage are published. The investigations 
were conducted by Prof. F. W. Morse, 
and included the differences between va- 
rieties, effect on crop of different quantities 
of seed per acre, composition of the crop 
when cut at different stages of growth, and 
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out any apparent ill effects, and a satisfac- 
tory ration has been hay, ensilage, one- 
third corn and two-thirds apple pomace, 
and from four to eight quarts of grain per 
day, the latter varying according to age of 
cow, stage of lactation, etc. There have been 
reports from some parties of shrinkage, 
from the use of pomace as a food, and 
care is advised in regard to its use at first. 
The apple pomace is put into the silo, and 
leveled from time to time, left to itself un- 
covered and unweighted. This is a method 
of making useful that which has been a 
waste product heretofore, and there should 
be no more pomace left to go to waste around 
the cider mills.. We would suggest that the 
cause of shrinkage in milk in some cases 
where it has been fed is the same as when 
apples are fed too freely. The animal’s 
teeth are made sore, or ‘‘ set on edge,’’ as we 
used to call it, and she cannot masticate her 
other food. 
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New Boom in Cattle Feeding. 


The revival of the cattle-feeding industry, 
says a Kansas correspondent has begun in 
the great feeding centres of the corn States. 
The stockers are coming in from the range 
and will soon bein the feed lots to be fat- 
tened on the record-breaking corn crop that 
has been brought to maturity. 

For two years little has been done in this 
line compared with the demand. Last sea- 
son the corn crop wasa failure and no feed- 
ing was done. 

The ‘result has been a high price for beef, 
and that in connection with other causes 
has made the industry very profitable for 
the farmer. These are the estimated num- 
bers of cattle that are to be fed in the corn 
States: 








TEOMNGOG 5 5 ons oon cues case sese csosnnsserteyese 800,000 
TRE oo ic sc on oncnsccnstsscecceuny<sscne 400,000 
Missouri. .-.--- cu be Saves Meese esas teresseees 850,000 
OkIANOMA. ....---.- nce csse cc cn ssn ccnceccsce 150,000 
COUIRIID 5. von nwcin ccs tc sis csscrencnuccape sae 100,000 

WOOK 5 ooo cisco ns cceeee is le eeewss ses 2,300,000 


This enormous amount of stock will call 
for a large sum of money. Few realize 
what it means to put so many cattle in the 
feed lot. 

In the first place, they will weigh on an 
average about one thousand pounds, per- 
haps more. They will be worth four cents 
a pound at least when they go into the lots, 
or $40 a head, which means $92,000,000 in- 
vested by the farmers before they begin on 
the ninety-day process of transforming them 
into beef. 

In addition there must be feed racks, 
fences, hay, and most important of all, corn 
to pay for. It is safe to say that practically 
all the corn that is grown in the States of 
the feeding belt will be put into fat stock, 
except what is needed for the home con- 
sumption. 

Then there is another new element in the 
feeding industry. Of late years it has be- 
come very profitable to fatten sheep. 

There are at this time along the line of 
the Union Pacific Railroad alone more than 
one million sheep that will be offered to the 
teeders when the season opens. The esti- 
mate of the number to be fed in the States 
named is as follows: 


MNOS 55. . ow che soeeuddh cebu sSdiacns 500,000 
Nebraska 700,000 
Colorado ....- 
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Other States farther east have only 
recently begun feeding sheep, but they 








1 Yazoo delta of the Mississippi ten years ago. 

t intended to make money by raising cotton 
and to produce enough cattle and hogs to 
supply the employee swith food.. Corn was 
also to be raised for meal. 

The experiment was made for seven years, 
but the syndicate has now given up the 
attempt, and plants corn only for fodder, 
and buys its meal in St. Louis and its pork 
and beef in Chicago. The trouble was that 
the soil was too deep and rich to raise the 
best corn. The plant ran all to blade, and 
its production of grain was small and in- 
ferior. With the modern development in 
grain-breeding, the difficulty might be over- 
come, but it is doubtful. 

The Southern cattle feeder meets the 
same trouble. The experience of the past 
shows that the beef steer reaches its finest 
development in a belt that runs east and 
west of the Ohio River and lies more north 
than south of that stream. 

Under ordinary conditions and without 
unusual care the beef that most people re- 
gard as the best comes from that belt. Per- 
haps it is in the climate and perhaps in the 
corn, whichis but another way of express- 
ing it; certain it is that the most luscious 
porterhouse or sirloin comes from cattle 
there fattened. 

The process of fattening as followed on 
the Western farms is in the direction of 
rapid feeding. The proceeding is easy at 
first, as the cattle or sheep eat greedily. 
Then, like the inflation of a bicycle tire, the 
work is harder toward the last, and the 
gains are smaller and smaller. 

The feeder seeks to put on the fat as fast 
as possible, and then turn the animal into 
the market. This year the enimals will 
come in from‘{the range in exceptionally 
fine condition. The splendid grass that has 
been grown during the summer because of 
the heavy rains is fitting the stock for feed- 
ing at a good profit. 

This State: has less cattle than one year 
ago, owing to the sale of stock last season, 
when the drought made it impossible for 
the farmers to feed their animals through 
the winter. Asa result there must be pur- 
chased large numbers to make up for the 


tothe table of weights of the national 
report shows that lighter cattle have been 
shown this year in the markets than one 
year ago. In June of this year, for in- 
stance, the average of the big Western 
markets was thirty pounds less than in 
June of 1901 and 104 pounds less than in 


1900. 
The gross weight in June was 27,993,268 


pounds less than in 1901, and 10,929,204 
pounds less than in 1900. From Jan. 1 to 
June 1of this year the average weight of 
cattle received at the Chicago stock yards 
decreased from 1014to nine hundred pounds. 
The effect of such a shortage is manifest in 
the present markets. 

The bankers of the State are trying to 
arrange for furnishing to the feeders all 
the money they need for handling cattie, 
but it is unlikely that they will be able to 
do so. The reserves are less than one year 
ago and the loans are larger, leaving less 
opportunity for this business. 

Eastern money will be demanded in iarge 
quantities and the commission houses are 
preparing for one of the best years in their 
history. The result will be a marked addi- 
tion to the prosperity of the farmers when 
the fat cattle are turned off in the spring.— 
New York Sun. 


this country, whose ancestors were known 
on both sides for at least five generations, 
possess at least two well-known strains, viz., 
Messenger and Diomed, both imported and 
both bred from racing stock. An analysis 
of the pedigrees of Messenger and Diomed 
will also show that these two famous stall- 
ions, which did so much to improve the 
horse stock of this country and whose blood 
blended so successfully, each possessed 
three strains that was found in the other, 
viz., the Darley Arabian, the Godolphin 
Arabian and the Byerly Turk. 

It has been stated upon apparently good 
authority that all of the most noted race 
winners which have been produced in Eng- 
land during the past 250 years were direct 
descendants of either the Darley Arabian, 
the Godolphin Arabian or the Byerly Turk, 
and the pedigrees of most of them show the 
names of at least two of these noted sires, 
while many contain the names of all three of 
them. Horses had been raced in England for 
more than seven hundred years before either 
of these three noted horses appeared there. 

Intelligent men had no doubt carefully 
studied the subject of breeding, speed and 
all other racing qualities for centuries be- 
fore either of the above-named horses were 
foaled. Men of intelligence and wealth have 
been studying and experimenting carefully 
ever since the introduction of those horses, 
and yet only a small proportion of the horses 
raised there that are known as thorough- 
breds are first-class race winners. A large 
proportion of them are somewhat defective, 
either in speed, stamina or gameness. 

The Americans are a progressive people, 
but it would be strange, indeed, if they 
could make more progress toward breeding 
first-class race-winning trotters with cer- 
tainty in seventy-five years than the English 
have made in one thousand years in breed- 
ing first-class running race winners. 

The time may come when a man will be 
able to breed 2.20 or 2.15 and possibly 2.10 
trotters with certainty. But in order to do 
so we believe that he must have a stallion 
anda mare each of which is backed by at 
least seven generations of ancestors, every 
one of which possessed 2.20, or 2.15, or 2.10 
speed ability. It will be a long time yet be- 
fore either a stallion or a mare of that kind 
is produced. One of the oldest trotting 
horse breeders living, and by far the most 
successful breeder of extreme light-harness 
speed that ever lived, C. J. Hamlin, re- 
marked not long since that the “ trotting 
breeding industry is in its infancy.”’ 

A careful study of the Year Books and 
Register will show what combinations of 
blood lines can be depended upon to produce 
speed with the greatest uniformity. It 
requires sound judgment, however, to select 
the best animals that are bred in those 


the changes occurring in the silo. 

The greatest weight of green fodder was 
obtained when the plant was cut while in 
full bloon, i. e., tassels and silk formed, but 
more nutrients were obtained when the corn 
had fully formed ears at the roasting stage. 
This was because the plant at the earlier 
stage contained more water, and the practi- 
cal effect of harvesting at these two stages 
was that it would take sixteen tons of corn 
fodder in bloom to equal twelve tons when 
the ears had filled out. This is a point on 
which the experiments of different stations 
in different sections of the country with 
different varieties uniformly agree. 

A variety of corn which reaches this stage 
of maturity is therefore better for the silo 
than a variety which has to be cut before 
the ears are much developed. 

The Leaming corn, a yellow Dent variety, 
fulfils this requirement for the southern 
half of New Hampshire. For sections where 
Leaming will not reach the roasting-ear 
stage, Sanford corn, a white Flint variety, 
is good. 

In milk production, Sanford silage was 
slightly superior to Leaming, and a late 
Southern variety was inferior toit. This 
variation in quality was evidently due to 
the differences in maturity, Sanford being 
most advanced. 

The Leaming, however, yielded one-fourth 
more fodder per acre than the Sanford, and 
as much as the Southern corn. 

The results of using different quantities 
of seed showed that the standard of one- 
half bushel of seed per acre gave best re- 
sults on the whole in composition and 
quantity together. One and two bushels of 
seed respectively per acre produced an in- 
lerior quality of fodder, while increasing 
the total weight of the crop. 

The most prominent change occurring in 
the crop after putting in the silo is the de- 
struction of the sugars in,the fodder during 
the fermentation. The sugars are most 
abundant in the corn plant: while the ears 
are forming, but change to starch as the 
kernels fill out. Starch suffered little 
change in the silo. 

This makes an additional argument for 
allowing corn to become fairly mature 
before harvesting for the silo. Not only is 
there more water at the earlier stages, but 
on account of the higher proportion of 
sugars at those periods, there will be greater 
osses after storage. 





Preparation for Winter. 


Half the success of farming in all its 
branches depends upon due preparation for 
the different seasons when they come. The 
man without his farm tilled and seed ready 
when spring sowing weather is here cannot 
hope to make a good crop. The stockman 
without winter food and warm quarters for 





lines, and the ones that are best suited for 
mating with each other to produce the de- 
sired result. A man may be an excellent | 
judge of pedigree, but not a first-class judge | 
of conformation, character, temperament | 
and gait. A man must possess all of these | 
qualities combined in order to become suc- ; 
cessful, and continue so, as a breeder of 
first-class light-harness horses. 

The man, however, who sticks most closely 
to the best and. most successful producing 
lines will be pretty sure to win in the long 
run. A study of pedigrees will show that 
many horses of but little account, so far as 
speed is concerned, were bred in lines very 








similar, and in some cases precisely like ; 
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his stock can hardly expect his animals to 
fatten and remain strongand thrifty. One 
may overcome these difficulties by extra 
outlay of money for hired help and pur- 
chase of feed, but the money expended in 
, this way will eat up the profits and success 


can hardly follow. 


The preparation for winter is one of the 
most important on the farm, whether one 
keeps stock or enters merely into general 
farming. ‘The winter quarters of stock and 
poultry and sheep must be warm, protected 
and free from filth and vermin. The food 
should be piled up ahead of time so that 
there will be no danger of running short. 





Rather than run short it is better to sell off 
be stock to numbers within one’s possibili- 
es. 

Too much stock in winter is a loadstone 
around one’s neck. It is easy to estimate 
the amount of stock for given quantity of 
food, and then to thin out the poorest to 
make more room for the best. Wintering 
cows, cattle, sheep and poultry should all 
be arranged carefully so that every av- 
enue of loss can be closed. It is foolish 
to attempt to bring up the poor, thin 
animals on a winter diet. That is well 
enough in summer, but will hardly pay in 
winter. Weneed only sturdy, robust and 
the choicest of herds. They will return 
profits for every pound of grain fed. 

The time to do this is before the fall past- 
ures give out entirely, and it is time to 
turn the stock to a heavier grain diet. Every 
pound of grain will tell this winter, but 
possibly not every pound of meat unless it 
| is economically produced. 


New York. _ PRor. S. N. Dory. 





Cold Storage. for Apples. 

The New Hampshire Experiment Station 
| has a bulletin in press that will give results 
| | of experiments from putting apples in city 
| cold storage. This will be disiributed 
shortly. Asa forerunner to this pamphlet, 
and in order to call attention briefly to some 
of the more important points of interest, the 
following brief abstract is here given of 
some practical experiments conducted by 
Professor Rane, the korticulturist of the 
| station. 

On Nov. 20, 1899, a number of barrels of 
apples were shipped to one of the Boston 
cold-storage houses. Beginning with Feb- 
ruary, two barrels were taken out each 
month until July and examined. The fruit 
did not receive any extra care and was repre- 
sentative of apples as ordinarily purchased 
at that time of year on the open market. 
It was found that the apples could not safely 
| be allowed to remain after April 1, as they 
decayed rapidly after that date. The prices 
at time of shipment ranged between $1.25 
and $2, and on April1 they brought 83.50 to 
$4.25. 

On Oct. 27, 1900, a second shipment of 
apples were sent to cold storage with the 
following results: Price when put in stor- 
age $1.25. On April 23 ten barrels sold for 
$34. Expense, carting 50 cents, commission 
Sper cert., 2:72. Net proceeds, 530.7s "er 
$3.08 per barrel. Freight and cold storage 
charges must be deducted from this amount. 
The storage rates were 10 cents per barrel 
per month, or for the season ending May 1, 
35 to 50 cents, according to the number of 
barrels. The freight charges can easily be 
found out according to the location of the 
individual. 

The greatest care in handling and placing 
the fruit immediately into cold storage pays 
for the extra trouble. One must under- 
stand that cold storage will simply retard 
and not prevent entirely the spread of 
decay. If the fruit is in prime keeping con- 
dition on entering, it is likely to come out 
in proportionately as good condition. 

Where apples were placed in brine and 
cold-air storage, the cold air gave the best 
results. 

From an examination of the prices paid 
in the fall and those paid on April 1 for the 
past six years, the results show that there 
has been a sufficient increase to warrant the 
extra expense of storage in every case and 
on the average the prastice has resulted in 
good profit. 

Upon examination each month it was 
shown that the greatest amount of decay 
was found in the bottom of the barrel as 
taken out or the headed end as packed. A 
very large proportion of these were also 
within six inches of the bottom, showing 
that much care is needed in not over-crowd- 
ing and bruising the fruit when packing, if 
the fruit is to be stored. 

The reasons that cold-storage apples do 
not keep long after taking them out are 
that the temperature is somuch higher and 
conditions are far more conducive to decay 
in the spring. Where the fruit was taken 
out in the winter months and given spring 
conditions, as placing them in a warm 
greenhouse, they decayed equally as 
quickly. 

Our recommendation would be to pick the 
fruit relatively early, a trifle earlier than 
the common custom. Use only the best 
grade for storage, and pick, grade and ship 
the same day if possible. The sooner the 
fruit is in storage after it is picked and 
cooled down to an even low temperature, 
the better it keeps. Do not expect im- 
possivilities of cold storage. It never 
makesjan’ ill-shaped apple shapely, an 
unsound fruit sound, a wormy apple per- 
fect, or a pale, sickly, immature fruit bright 
colored. The apple cannot be expected to 
increase in size or overcome rough, careless 
treatment it perchance may have received 
before going in. With a proper knowledge 
of the conditions carefully complied with, 
there seems to be no question but what the 
practice of placing applesin cold storage 
can be recommended. 








Some Wheat Tests. 


At the Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
some tests with wheat gave results that 
were summarized as follows: 

1. The yield of grain from the different 
varieties of wheat varied greatly. 

2. The bearded varieties gave the lurgest 
yield of grain and of straw, and the grain 
per measured bushel was heavier than that 
pooner by the beardless or smooth varie- 

es. 

3. In: general the smooth chaff varieties 
were injured more by the Hessian fly than 
the bearded chaff varieties. 

4, Late-sown wheat was injured less by 
the Hessian fly than that sown early. 

5. The ditference in the yield or the va- 
rieties may be accounted for in part by the 
difference in the severity of attack by the 
Hessian fly. 
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TOBACCO EXPERIMENTS AT POQUONOCK. 

The experiments with shade-grown ou- 
matra eaesik at the agricultural depart- 
ment experiment station at Poquonock, Ct., 
have been in charge of John A. DuBon 
during the past season, as in previous years. 
The results of the investigation are given in 
an article in the Tobacco Leat. 

The objects were to raise a larger crop 
of Sumatra than was raised in the previous 
year, to learn more definitely both the 
extra cost of raising a crop under shade 
and also the yield of tobacco, and to test 
both the convenience and the effect on qual- 
ity of cutting and hanging the plants in 
the usual way instead of picking the leaves, 
“priming,” and curing them apart from 
the stalk. It was also sought to avoid 
the mistakes of the previous year—mistakes 
incident to a first experiment—when the 
leaves were harvested before they were 
sufficiently ripened and were not thoroughly 
fermented. It is believed also that the leaf 
could be made more serviceable, and the 
cigar wrappers made from it would be less 
likely to break in the box or in the hands of 
the smoker, if the crop were so grown as to 
give the leaf mure body. It should also be 
said that this experiment was made for the 
information of the tobacco growers of this 
State. It is the aim, therefore, to state ex- 
actly the facts regarding it, whether favor- 
able or unfavorable to the prospects of the 
new industry. It is not likely that the 
growing of the Sumatra type of leaf in this 
‘State can be made a complete success with- 
out some years 0. experience and intelligent 
-experiment. 

Four different strains of Sumatra tobacco 
seed were tested in 1901, the main body of 
the crop, however, being from seed which 
was grown on the same land in 1900. The 
seed for the 1900 crop was produced in Flor- 
ida from seed which came from the island of 
Sumatra. 

“In this connection it should be re- 
marked,” says the article, ‘that Sumatra 
seed requires for its germination and normal 
growth in seedbeds much more heat than 
our New England Havana and broad-leaf 
varieties. It should also be remembered 
that Sumatra seedbeds must not be made 
where seed of the other varieties has been 
sown formerly. If they are, there will ap- 
pear later in the field ‘“‘ mongrel plants” 
which did not come from the Sumatra seed. 
They are simply Connectieut Havana plants 
from seeds which have lain dormant fora 
year or more in the ground of the seedbed. 
The Havana and Sumatra seedlings are not 
so unlike in appearance as to be distin- 
guished by those who pull the plants for 
setting in the field. 


The cultivation and care of the crop while 
growing was that usually given to domestic 
leaf tobacco. The shade secured protection 
from insect bites, from drought, from high 
winds and from hail, and a slightly higher 
temperature and moister air for the growing 
plants. These are commonly regarded as 
quite incidental to the thinning of the leaf 
caused by the slight shade of the cheese- 
cloth. The several items do, however, we 
believe, largely explain the higher value of 
‘the shade-grown crop. The climate under 
the cloth is wholly different from that out- 
side, and even if no sunlight were inter- 
cepted by the cloth, the plants grown under 
it would yet be of: different quality from 
those grown outside. 

The suckers were removed but once, 
about a week before harvesting. If taken 
off earlier, a number of new suckers start 
immediately, higher on the stalk, and we 
believe in the aggregate draw more heavily 
on the plant than the plain sucker, which 
starts nearer the base, where it has less 
light. About 35 weeks before harvesting 
the whole crop was topped by cutting off the 
tlower stems close to the upper leaf of the 
main stalks. This was done wholly by Mr. 
DuBon’s suggestion. His experience in 
growing tobacco convinced him that on ac- 
count of the shade and the dark, rainy 
weather that had prevailed, the leaf would 
be too thin and papery unless the shade of 
the flower stalks was removed and the sub- 
Stance was left in the leaves, which other- 
wise would go into flowerand seed. The 
result fully justified this belief. By taking 
off the flower head much more light was let 
iin, and had a marked effect in ripening the 
lower leaves. We found that under this 
treatment all the leaves on the stalks ripened 
much more uniformly than is usual with 
our domestic tobacco. 

it is very hard for an inexperienced per- 
son to tell when the leaf is ready to pick. 
The ripe leaf is likely to be a lighter green 
than the unripe. It shows a yellowish cast 
on the tip, and small spots of darker green 
appear onthe surface. The whole plant 
takes on a yellowish green shade. About 
one-fifth of an acre was picked or “‘ primed ”’ 
from the stalks inthe field. Four-fifths of 
the crop was harvested on the stalks three 
or four days later. Todo this, each stalk 
‘was cut in two and hung on hook lath, the 
tops with ten hooks, the bottoms with eight 
hooks to the lath. These were hung in the 
Darn and cured in the usual way. Both the 
primed tobacco and that on the stalk were 
of necessity cured in one barn—a pernicious, 
because very dangereus, method. It is 
hardly possible, with all care, to keep the 
conditions of moisture suited to both kinds. 
Mr. DuBon, however, managed to cure both 
sorts without accident and with no damage 
whatever from pole burn. 





The article goes into an exhaustive con- | 
sideration of cost of production. It cost | 
$300 to put up the frame for the tent; $200 | 
more must be added for the cheese cloth and 
plants. To this must be reckoned the cost l 
of harvesting and curing. | 

‘*A practical scheme which Mr. DuBon | 
has in mind for another year is the use of a | 
tent at the door of the tobacco barn, while 
the crop is being stored away,”’ says the Con- 
necticut Farmer. He thinks this will fur- | 
nish valuable protection to the tobacco, | 
aiding the curing process to a large de- H 
gree. Another interesting idea is ad-| 
vanced by the Poquonock expert, and this | 
concerns the pruning of the crop. His | 
theory is that this should all be done at | 
one time, or, in other words, that the | 
lower leaves should be taken off at the | 
same time those at the top are. The pass- 
ing through the tobacco from time to time, 
it is pointed out, does not a little harm, | 
while the upper leaves, which are left un il | 
the last, get too thick. If the tobacco is 
really ripe, Mr. DuBon says, then pick it, and | 
all atthe same time. As to what this year’s 
price will be, Mr. DuBon was uncertain. 
But when asked if $1 was not about right, 
he agreed. He thought that the average 
price last year was less than that. Some 
growers got $2.85, but that was not what | 
the crop sold for. The tobacco of the Po- | 
quonock experiment field, all but one case | 
of which has been sold, brought $2.01, or 
probably the highest average price obtained 
last year. One case was held back with an | 
end in view, and that was to learn the effect 
of seasoning on the tobacco. Goldsmith. 
Silver & Co. of Boston, who took a part of 
the experiment field tobacco, have tried the 
Same experiment. At first they did not take | 


kindly to shade-grown goods, but after 
seasoning it and trying it again, they have 
decided to buy more. | 


Common Errors Corrected. 

It is commonly believed that toads cause 
warts. This is based upon the following 
combination of facts: Toads are the only 
common animals that are naturally covered 
with wart-like lumps. They eject a clear 
liquid. This is supposed to do something. 
Warts appear mysteriously, and no one is 
able to explain the causes of their coming 
and going. It is erroneously inferred that 
they are produced by this wart-bearing, 
nocturnal creature with peculiar habits, 
upon the basis of the doctrine that “like 
produces like.” The common belief that 
tadpoles shed their tails has for its origin 
the facts that while living in water each 
possesses a swimming tail, but when it 
metamorphoses into a frog or a toad it 
becomes tailless. In fact, the tail does not 
drop off, but it is absorbed and disappears 
in the body, just as a swelling from a bump 
on the head disappears. How often do we 
hear that frogs and toads have fallen with 
rain, and almost every July we may read 
accounts of such phenomena. These may 
have for their basis the fact that during the 
month of July toads change ‘from the tad- 
pole stage and aquatic habitat to the adult 
form and terrestrial habitat, and then mi- 
grate landward in great numbers. They 
are active only at night or during hot 
weather, effectually concealing themselves 
in the most common places during the day 
time. However, when a rain falls at such a 
time they appear by thousands, as if by 
magic, and give the impression of having 
fallen with rain. The assertion that to kill 
atoad makes cows give bloody milk may 
have originated ina laudable effort to pro- 
tect these beneficial animals. 

There are doubtless more superstitions 
concerning snakes than any other creatures. 
This arises in part from tbe traditions of 
the form of the original tempter, and in part 
from the fact that but very few persons are 
willing to calmly observe serpents for them- 
selves and learn the truth directly. We 
have met persons who believe that all snakes 
are venomous. This doubtless comes from 
the old Roman rule, ‘* Ab uno disce omnes.”’ 
How prevalent is the belief that horse hairs 
turn to snakes! There is no other founda- 
tion for this error than the resemblance of 
the so-called hair snake (Gordius) to a com- 
mon horse hair. Snakes are often supposed 
to charm birds, but the fasts are that the 
feathered songsters are paralyzed by fright 
when they suddenly see the reptiles at close 
proximity. 

The common erroneous belief that snakes 
sting or bite by means of their tongues 
may come from the scriptural quotation, 
“It stingeth like an adder.”” The supposi- 
tion that snakes bite themselves and die 
is doubtless based upon the actions of 
certain species, like the hog-nosed adder, 
which, when teased, will act as though 
dead, and thus sometimes find protection. 
lt is very commonly thought that snakes’ 
tails “live ’? or are active until sundown. 
This arises from the prolonged activity of 
the tail, due to the reflex action of the 
caudal nerve centres, which may continue 
for a longer or shorter period, owing to 
temperature and other conditions. Many 
persons believe that there is a glass snake or 
joint snake, which may be broken to frag- 
meuts when struck, but can rejoint itself 
and live. This may come from the fact that 
a certain lizard (Ophiosaurus ventralis) 
readily loses its tail, and while the body 
escapes the caudal member wiggles and at- 
tracts the attention of the pursuer. 

It is generally thought that all lizards 
are venomous, yet the only one that is so 
is the Gila monster (two species of Helo- 
derma), found only in the extreme south- 
western United States and Mexico. This 
error may arise from the fact that lizards 
and serpents are closely related in appear- 
ance, structure and habits, and because 
some serpents are known to be venomous 
it is inferred that all snake-like creatures 
are. : 

The erroneous idea that turtles. breathe 
under water, as do fishes, is derived from 
the observations of their having remained 
submerged for some hours. But this is 
made possible by their lung capacity, the 
repeated use of the air therein, their limited 
need of oxygen compared with that of 
warm-blooded animals, and their ability to 
store oxygen in their tissues and use it as 
needed. 

Both species of American cuckoos (genus 
Coccyzus) build nests, cgntrary to the pop- 
ular belief. The error comes from the fact 
that the European cuckoo (Cuculus) builds 
no nest, but is parasitic, laying its eggs in 
the nests of other birds, as does our cow 
bird (Molothrus). The old idea that “ A 
sight of the oriole cures jaundice,’’ doubt- 
less is connected with the yellow color of 
the bird and the homeopathic doctrine, “* Si- 
milia similibus curantur ’’—Like cures like. 
Nuthatches are wrongly accused of suck- 
ing sap merely because they slightly re- 
semble the so-called sapsucker ( Dryobates), 
and the latter is tnought to bea sucker of 
sap because it makes holes in the bark of 
some fruit trees. This is nearly always 
done to obtain insects. Swallows are 
thought to hibernate in mud, because in 
damp places is where they are seen last in 
fall.and first in spring. They migrate, as 
do most other birds. 

Many persons believe that owls, cats and 
other nocturnal animals can see in absolute 
darkness. This error arises from the fact 
that in these animals the pupil of the eye is 
very large or dilatable, and in subdued or 
very feeble light they can see much better 
thancan man. One can readily demonstrate 
the fallacy of the supposition by taking an 
owl or other nocturnal animal into a per- 
fectly dark room, as we have done, and 
touching it with the hand. It does 
not move, even though it be an un- 
tamed animal. Cats and other nocturnal 
animals are erroneously thought to emit 
light from their eyes, because when 
looking toward the light the crystalline lens 
of the eye produces a glaring reflection. The 
ideas that swans sing when dying and moles 
open their eyes at the time of death are 
handed down from the writings of Pliny, 
and represent ignorance of the facts of 
zoology. Skunks afford the basis of many 
odd superstitions, because they, like ser- 
pents, are not studied deliberately, and 
therefore the truth about them is generally 
not known. There is sometimes justifica- 
tion in haste when near such animals, but 
0 ed the danger is more assumed than 
real. 

We were once seriously asked by a 
teacher, ‘‘ At what age do the little lambs’ 
tails drop off?’? He had accurately ob- 
served that the tails of the lambs are long, 
while those of the old sheep are short, and 
he had obtained a false idea, which is, how- 
ever, prevalent. Of course he was shocked 
to learn that sheep raisers amputate the 
tails to prevent the soiling of the wool.— 
Forest and Stream. 
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Fruit in the Family. 


Many people are governed entirely by 
habit in their eating. Having stomachs 
that would digest cast iron, and lacking 
discriminating taste, they eat bread, meat 
and potatoes the year round, without im- 
pairing health; but receive little pleasure 
from the eating. Such people, from one 
point of view, are to be envied, because 
what they shall eat requires no thought. 

Persons suffering from weak, capricious 
stomachs, and menaced at all times by that 
bane to health, constipation, are obliged to 
select food with its effect in mind. 

For many years I urged a friend to raise 
fruit for his family. Health, economy and 
pleasure were reasons urged, but to no 
avail. ‘* We do not care for them; I do not 
like fruit, and would just as soon have 
meat,’’ he would reply. 

The family was not noted for perfect 
health, and some member was sure to have 
a headache every day in the year. The 
doctor had a steady income, and the head of 
the house was, I am sorry to say, not the 
best tempered person in the world. The 
disposition to achieve results was too feeble 
to accomplish much. 

After vainly trying to make a living ona 
farm with an unvaried diet, he secured em- 
ployment on a fruit farm, and worked among 
the various fruits all the season. The 
change after several years is marvelous. 
Their table is supplied with fruit every 
meal, and the family is robust, vigorous 
and healthy. The doctor comes no more; 
fruit has robbed him of his income, and 
meat is nearly discarded. My friend said: 
** If 1 go to market on the sale wagon and 
do not get hold of any fresh, ripe fruit for 
even half a day, I seem starved for it.”’ 

* You do not like fruit,’’ I replied. ‘* You 
have told me that many times.”’ 

‘* It is strange; I know I did, but I losta 
good deal of pleasure and endured a good 
deal of suffering by not knowing its valueas 
a food.”’ 

After supper, a five-pound basket of 
grapes disappeared, aud in reply to ex- 
pressed fears of a ‘‘ stomach-trouble ” at 
midnight, he replied: ‘‘ Fresh, ripe fruit 
will not harm any one.”’ - 

The fact is, fruit can be eaten at any time. 
When fruit-eating results in distress, the 
fruit is either unripe or stale. 

When traveling in hot weather, and under 
nervous strain, food of any kind, except 
fruit, has frequently seemed loathsome’ 
A basket of mixed ripe fruit would furnish 
all the system would use or require. 

If the reader has not a natural taste for 
fruit, he is abnormal in appetite or has had 
no opportunity to try it. In either case, the 
acquirement of that taste will never be re- 
greted. 

A neighbor was induced to set a few 
strawberry plants, not exceeding two hun- 
dred, probab'y three rows one hundred feet 
long. The expense for plants was fifty 
cents, and one could hoe them in an hour 
any time if he did it often enough. A small 
load of fine rotted manure and a few bun- 
dles of straw were all else that was tur- 
nished. The whole expense to this farmer 
did not exceed two dollars, and most of that 
was paid for in labor and time. 

A careful account shows that there was 
picked and used six bushels and eight 
quarts, worth on the market $20. No such 
three-times-per-day feast could have been 
obtained, fresh, with the dew on, in any 
market. 

Many farmers say they can buy cheaper 
than they can raise, but their wives, to a 
woman, will tell you, ‘‘ John would never 
hand over $20 for all kinds of berries, let 
alone strawberries.”’ 

We began eating berries from our vines 
on June 12, and have had them every day 
since—some of the time two or three kinds 
at once. We could not afford to buy all this 
quantity; we can grow it for less than $10, 
if we hire everything done. 

My wife will not can a berry unless she 
can pick them herself and get them into the 
can with the flavor, aroma and freshness 
with them. She says the skin should not be 
broken, and the average picker is ‘‘ heavy 
in the hand.”’ I am sorry for the men’s 
wives who buy the supply for canning at the 
corner grocery. Such fruit usually has been 
picked from one to three days, served as fly 
roosts, dried out or decayed in the centre, 
and is sold at a reduced price. When it is 
put on the table in winter, it comes as near 
the real thing as does dried-apple pie or em- 
balmed beef. No wonder the family are not 
fond of canned fruit. 

Asa rule, grocers and retailers want to 
make two cents profit on every quart, the 
grower paying expenses, losing baskets and 
all loss off by delay and decay. They will 
not get out and hustle if fruit is left over. 
Many people will go without rather than go 
to the store to order it, and the demand is 
cut short by the higher prices required to 
meet these extra expenses; but the great 
trouble is the condition of the fruit. 

For some years we have retailed our fruit, 
and find our territory consumes nearly twice 
as much as before, pays us more per quart 
and pays a better net price. 

We established a berry route, and the 
fruit picked in the forenoon is delivered in 
the afternoon. The fruit is allowed to get 
fully ripe, and the fresh, juicy, sweet berries 
afull box of them, appeal to the taste so 
strongly that the claims of the pocketbook 
are ignored. There are no bad debts, 
freights, commissions, losses of baskets or 
crates, and there is better price and in- 
creased consumption. 

A berry wagon at the door just before 
supper ona hot day is simply too sug- 





gestive, as one woman remarked, and re- 


quires no extra effort or dressing up, as does 
going to the store. 

I am writing of small country villages 
now, which are usually regarded as too 
small for this trade. 

We receive on the daily trip orders for can- 
ning for future delivery, and thus always 
have an outlet for extra heavy pickings and 
avoid a surplus. No berries for any pur- 
pose have been sold for less than ten cents, 
and most of them for more. One horse, a 
wagon and a smart boy of twelve to sixteen 
years is the outfit required. It may takea 

ittle time to find a “‘salesman,”’ but some 
boy in the neighborhood will develop apti- 
tnde,—perhaps a schoolboy who wishes to 
earn money during vacation. Our salesman 
began at twelve, and is now seventeen years 
old. He has sold several hundred dollars 
worth of berries every year, in two months, 
at an expense of less than $40. 

For several weeks, no sales were made at 
one fine house, the invariable answer being, 
‘* We do not care for berries.”” There was 
quite a large family, and I yearned for their 
trade, for the demand for berries their use 
in that house would make, and still more 
for the money; but there was ‘“‘ no”’ for 
answer day after day. 

One afternoon, seeing the gentleman stand- 
ing by the gate, Idrove up to him, picked 
out a basket of fully-ripe strawberries and 
asked him to look at them, saying, before he 
could make any objection, ‘‘ They are some- 
thing I want your judgment on. You are 
said to have a fine taste; please take them 
In, and tomorrow let me know if you con- 
sider them superior in any way to our com- 
mon kinds.”’ 

He was pleased at my compliment, embar- 
rassed at accepting them, hesitated and was 
lost, offering to pay for them; but I waived 
all pay, asking only for his judgment. 

The honest truth, there were four mem- 
bers of that ‘amily watching for the berry 
wagon the next day, so that it should not 
get by. He met mewith: ‘I never tasted 
such berries before—have you any more? ’”’ 
I had, fur I was looking for that result. Do 
not give me away, fellow fruit-growers, but 
they were nothing but fully ripe Crescents! 
Our trade at that house is about $30 per year 
now. 

I have been raising small fruits for 
eighteen years in connection with a farm, 
and in that time have never had 2 complete 
failure, nor have I had every kind do well 
the same year. 

The small fruits make work to fill in at 
odd times, and usually do not conflict with 
sowing, cultivating and harvesting the main 
crops. 

I believe, from my own experience, that 
we get more net profits than we should if we 
depended on fruit alone, as partial losses 
each year must reduce the profits to living 
expenses only, wherethere is no other in- 
come or work for winter. 

Many farmers could make a great addi- 
tion to their income by adding small fruits 
to their rotation and developing some nearby 
location, without increasing materially their 
expense account.—Correspondence Country 
Gentleman. 





Migration to the Canadian Northwest. 


In the September Review of Reviews, Cy 
Warman discusses the movement of Ameri- 
can farmers into the Canadian Northwest. 
We abstract as follows: 

But yesterday the stream flowed the other 
way. Now the trek is to the north; the 
‘balance of trade’”’ is with the Canadians. 
It is not through any antipathy to American 
institutions that these hardy sons of the 
soil go forth; social and industrial reasons 
alone dictate the emigration. The desire of 
the emigrants is to better themselves. 


THE DISCOVERY OF CANADA, 


Within the past few years Canada has 
been discovered. True, the development of 
western Canada was begun a hundred years 
ago. As late as 1879, however, there were 
many who regarded the late J. W. Taylor 
consul at Winnipeg, as a dreamer because 
he foreshadowed a great future for the 
northern Dominion, and pointed out that 
three-quarters of the wheat-growing area of 
North America is north of the boundary. 
But Mr. Taylor, now dead a dozen years, is 
being vindicated. 

The settlement, nevertheless, is barely be- 
gun. There are in northwestern Ontario, in 
Manitoba, and in Alberta, Assinaboia and 
Saskatchewan, at least 200,000,000 acres of 
farmlands, of which seven-eighths are yet 
unoccupied. Of Manitoba’s 25,000,000 acres 
of cultivable land, only 2,952,002 acres were 
under crop last year; yet so great was the 
yield that the railways were blocked for 
months. The Canadian Pacific,to head off sim- 
ilar prospective condition, has just obtained 
power to add $20,000,000 to its capital for 
equipment and extensions. Meanwhile, the 
construction of another trans-continental 
line is being rushed to run north of the Ca- 
nadian Facific; while the building of a third 
line has been begun, to open up the fertile 
lands of northern Quebec and Ontario, and 
pass to the Pacific through the rich plains 
of the Peace river region. 

LAND CHEAP AND RICH. 

The American farmer, if he has money, 
can buy a good improved prairie farm in 
western Canada for very much less than 
his own holding will bring. He can obtain 
free of cost to himself, and for every boy 
over eighteen years, a farm of 160 acres 
ready for the plow, and by united effort 
they can double their holdings in two or 
three years. I knew a man who for a 
quarter. of a century toiled on a stony, 
hard-tv-work hundred aeres in eastern Can- 





ada, and barely made enough to feed 


and educate his four sons and one daugh- 
ter. He took the Western fever, and settled 
west of Brandon, Manitoba, a few years 
ago. He sold his farm in Ontario, invested 
the money in adding sixty acres to his free 
grant of 160 acres; obtained 160 each for his 
three full-grown boys, and together they 
began to work this immense farm. The 
money borrowed at ten per cent. to stock 
the place was all paid off in five years. 
GROWING POWER OF THE YANKEE. 

Last year the Yankee crossed the border 
twenty thousand strong. In the first four 
months of 1902 the number of emigrants 
from the United States was 11,480, and they 
brought with them to Canada over $1,000,- 
000 worth of property. It is expected that 
this year the number of newcomers from 
the United States will be more than double 
that of 1901. The Yankee is also a 
controlling power in the iron-mining and 
smelting in the maritime provinces. He 
is heavily interested in the Ontario fac- 
tories and mines. The great nickel indus- 
try at Sudbury, Ont., the largest and most 
profitable of its kind in the world, is under 
his control. He iseverywhere in evidence 
in the mining region of northwestern On- 
tario; at Sault Ste Marie he has established 
great iron smelting, pulp and paper-manu- 
facturing industries. Heis measuring the 
north shore country like an army worm, 
hunting for iron ore. In the far-off Yukon 
he is cock-of-the-walk as a miner and spec- 
ulator. He owns Canadian railroads, and 
wherever he goes he puts new life and 
energy into the community. Purchases 
have been made within the last few days 
of millions of acres of choice lands, and 
more are in negotiation, the speculators 
having in view in many instances the early 
settlement of the property by immigrants 
from the United States. These big holdings 
are relics of the old regime of speculation and 
railroad land bonuses, which are no longer 
in vogue. The government that has held 
power in Canada for six years came into 
office with a pledge to hold the public lands 
for the settler, and not for the speculator. 
Land cannot now be obtained from the 
government except by bona-fide settlers, 
who do not get a deed until they build a 
house, cultivate some of their land, and re- 
main in possession several years. 

THE RISE IN VALUES. 

Far-sighted Americans who desire to get 
hold of land for speculative purposes have 
therefore to deal with those who obtained 
big grants in the early days. Even that 
description of land has gone up in price. 
Within the last year the Canadian Pacific, 
which has sixteen million acres of choice 
territory, raised the price of much of it 
from $3 to $5 an acre, but this has 
not prevented the company from more 
than doubling its land sales in the last six 
months. At the present rate ten years 
will not have elapsed before all of its vast 
land grant has been disposed of. The 
Yankees cross a boundary line which is 
largely imaginary, and find a vast coun- 
try with abundance of the very best grain- 
growing, cattle-raising, butter-and-cheese 
making land, for taking up if Government 
territory, and for a mere song if the 
property of others. They find a land 
with a_ bracing, health-promoting  cli- 
mate,—cold at seasons, it is true, but just 
as enjoyable as to climatic conditions as 
the tier of States along its southern 
border, and withal conducing to lon- 
gevity. With men, indeed, it is as 
with animals and cereals, the farther 
north they can be raised in comfort the 
better the quality, the more robust they are. 
Then, the fuel question has been solved, 
even for the Canadian prairie settlers. 
West of the Red river and east of the 
Rockies there is much wood, and where it 
is not easily obtainable there is plenty of 
coal. Over 65,000 square miles of coal 
lands, much of them under Government 
control, are known to exist in the area 
named. Newcomers from the United States 
find, too, that Canada is a country with in- 
stitutions like our own, and with perfect 
security to life and property. 





Invader, that won the 2.16 trot at Empire 
City last week, beating the favorite Prince 
Selma, a member of the Hudson Gatcomb 
string, must have surprised the capable 
Kentucky reinsman, Scott Hudson, who 
sold the horse two years ago because he 
thought he would never be a race winner. 
He is a well-bred, strongly made and good- 
gaited gelding, has won three good races 
this season, and is liable to trot in 2.10 some 
day if he does not go wrong. 
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The only horse that has ever yet got more 
than one stallion that has sired as many as 
one hundred performers with records of 2.30 
or better was George Wilkes, and seven of 
his sons have gained that distinction. Five 
of these seven successful sires were from 
dams of Mambrino Chief descent. Two of 
them, Red Wilkes, sire of 170, and Onward, 
sire of 166, were from daughters of Mam- 
brino Chief. Three of them, Alcantara 
(2.23), Baron Wilkes (2.18) and Simmons, 
were from daughters of herr’s Mambrino 
Patchen, the best son of Mambrino Chief. 





When the stables at the Mechanicsville 
(QO.) Fair Grounds were destroyed by fire, 





some time ago, it was supposed that the 
pacers Rego N. (2.12}) and Be Sure Jr. 
(2,163) were burned to death. It is now re- 
ported that these fast pacers were stolen, 
two cheap horses substituted for them, and 
the stables burned to conceal the theft. If 
this is the case, the miscreants who per- 
petrated villainous crime are, no doubt, rac- 





ing these pacers, or causing them to be 
raced, in slow classes. 


Literature. 


Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick, author of 
“The Rescue,’”’ has written a new story ot 4 
friendship between women, called “ A Deserte:; 
Temple,” which is to appear serially in th: 
Century, with pictures by Miss Harding. 

Howard Pyle 1s just finishing work on a book, 
* The Story of King Arthur,” which is a com- 
panion volume to the author’s popular “ Robin 
Hood.” It will appear first as a serial inst. 
Nicholas magazine, very fully illustrated by the 
artist author. [tis said to be no mere recount- 
ing of old stories, but an entirely new series uf 
picturesque, romantic tales woven about the old 
legend of King Arthur. 

“Eternalism: A Theory of Infinite Justice,” 
by Orlando J. Smith. This essay is a stimulating 
argument for the pre-existence of the soul. It is 
written ina clear, vigorous style, and supports 
its case by scientific evidence as well as abstract 
reasoning. Creation and annihilation, the author 
maintains, are alike unknown to science, and our 
own idea of infinite justice can be satisfied by 
nothing less than the theory here presented of 
reincarnation. The temper of the book is 
admirable, and the simplicity and force of its 
style are not inappropriate to its high theme. 
The volume is one to command the attention of 
thoughtful readers. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 

Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. will publish 
on Sept. 27 a book by George Horace Lorimer, 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post of Phila- 
delphia, entitled “ Letters from a Self-made Mer- 
chantto His Son.” This volume contains twenty 
letters purporting to be written by John Graham, 
head of the house of Graham & Co., pork 
packers in Chicago, and familiarly known “ on 
change” as “ Old Gorgon Graham,” to his son, 
Pierrepont, sometime an undergraduate at 
Harvard University, and facetiously known to 
his fellow students as “ Piggy,” and later 
an employee of the house of Graham & Com- 
pany. Most of the letters included in this volume 
were published serially in the Saturday Evening 
Post, where they proved to be the most attractive 
feature yet published in that successful weekly, 
and the new letters which are first published in 
book form will prove fully equal in interest to 
those already known by a large public. Ihe 
publication of this volume brings a new author 
into the field of American humor, whose 
name seems destined to rank very high 
among the names in that most distinc- 
tive achievement in American literature. Mr. 
Lorimer’s writing contains the _ essential 
sound philosophy which is necessary to give 
permanence to any humorous work, and his 
quaint and homely aphorisms and the keenness 
of his satire make every paragraph incisive and 
luminous. ‘Old Gorgon ” Graham’s advice is so 
sound, so genuine, and withal so unforgetable 
that no better book could be placed in the hand 
of a young man about to begin his struggle for 
existence; and many an old man who has achieved 
success in life will find a counterpart to his own 
experiences in the vivid reminiscences which are 
liberally intermixed with the sage counsel of the 
letters. 

The beauty of the pine tree that decorates the 
cover of Holman Day’s successful new book, 
“ Pine Tree Ballads,” has led the president of 
the National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union to obtain from the publishers, Small, May- 
nard & Co., permission to reproduce the de- 
sign on the badges. to be worn by the hundreds 
of delegates to the national convention of this or- 
ganization, which will be held at Portland, Me., 
in October. The design which has been thus 
complimented is the work of Miss Amy Rand, a 
young Boston artist. 

The continuous demand for the writings of 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins (Stetson) Gilman has led 
Small, Maynard & Co. to issue her two notable 
books, ‘‘ Women and Economics ” and “ Concern- 
ing Children,” in a popular edition in paper 
covers at fifty cents each. “‘ Women and Ecunom- 
ics,” originally published in 1898, has gone 
through several editions in England and Amer- 
ica, has been published in Duteh and in 
German, and is now being translated into 
French. ‘‘ Concerning Children,” published late 
in 1900, has had a similar recordin its English 
and American editions, and is being translated 
into German. The same firm is also issuing in 
similar style a popular edition of Booker Wash- 
ington’s “Future of the American Negro.” of 
which book about fifteen thousand copies have 
been sold, and of which a large edition was dis- 
tributed through the south last year by the trus- 
tees of the John F. Slater Fund. 

J. B. Lippincott Company nave just issued a 
volume which should prove of lively interest to a 
great many of the most enthusiastic of our sport- 
loving Americans. This is ‘*Two Thousand 
Miles on an Automobile.” The author conceals 
his identity under the name “ Chauffeur,” but the 
authority of his writing is undoubted. He gives 
an extremely interesting account of a journey on 
American roads, of its delights, adventures and 
mishaps. The book tells all about running and 
caring for an automobile, and makes plain and 
unprejudiced comparison of the advantages and 
disadvantages of different models and makes. 
VerBeck’s illustrations, eighteen in number, are 
fully in the spirit of the narrative. 

Jennette Lee, who writes the tale, “A Judg- 
ment on Them,” in the current issue of Lippin- 
cott’s, is Mrs. Gerald Stanley Lee, the wife of the 
well-known writer and lecturer. She is the 
author of three novels. The first of these, ‘‘ Kute 
Wetherill,” published three years ago, deals, as 
do niany of Mrs. Lee’s stories, with New England 
characters and setting. Her recent novel, “ The 
Son of a Fiddler,” the first edition of which was 
sold almost before it was off the press, has the 
same background of country life, though the time 
is sixty or seventy-five years ago. Short stories by 
Mrs. Lee which have appeared in the mag- 
azines show that her literary interest is not con. 
fined to New England. ‘“ The Day Shall Declare 
It’ deals with the character of Albrecht Duer, the 
artist, and is one,--as is also the story ot “ Leo 
nardo da Vinci,”’—of a series of stories devoted to 
the lives and characters of artists, which Mrs. Lee 
has written. Most of Mrs. Lee’s literary work has 
been done since her marriage, six years ago. 
She is a graduate of Smith College and has 
taught at Smith and Vassar in the departments 
of English, and was professor of English in the 
College for Women, Cleveland. Her home since 
her marriage has been in Northampton. 

The “Consolidated Cook Book,” containing 
several recipes and heips for housekeepers, has 
been compiled from the works on ‘‘ Domestic 
Economy.” of Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, Fanny 
Merrit Farmer, Janet McKenzie Hill, Adelaide 
Keen and Helen Campbell. The ‘“ Consolidated 
Cook Book ” will be sent free to any address on 
application to the publishers, Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Frederic Remington’s striking drawings of 
Western life are familiar to thousands, repro- 
duced in black and white, but very few have had 
the opportunity to know how beautiful and 
artistic is the original coloring. In the October 
Scribner’s four of Remington’s best drawings, 
called “ Western Types,” will be reproduced in 
their original colors. 

Henry van Dyke will have in the October 
Scribner’s a story of love and egotism. It is 
written in his hest manner and is a remarkable 
drama of the human heart. 

The novelette, ‘ Vive l’Emperor.” by Mrs- 
Andrews will be concluded in the October Serib 
ner’s. The dramatic ending suggests the possi- 
bilities of a most successful play. 

A most interesting book is that entitled ‘‘ The 
Heart of Christianity,” by William Hayes Ward, 
D.D., LL. D., published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York city. 

Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton has seen the pict- 
ures made by Mr. Kipling for his ‘“ Just So 
Stories,” and writes thus about them: 











** ] was greatly surprised and interested on see- 
ing the illustrations Mr. Kipling has made for 
his forthcoming book, the ‘Just So Stories.’ 
What can he not do? I think that, without be- 
ing the work of a trained draughtsman, they 
are wonderful. They have the same originality 
as his writing, and express better than could 








be done by any one else just what he needed 
to really illustrate those clever tales. Bnt 
Mr. Thompson Seton has found something the 
matter with one of them. There is a big Kanga- 
roo pursued by a dog over a smooth, sandy waste. 
There are the tracks of the kangaroo in the sand, 
plainly enough. Mr. Thompson Seton said: 
“ Now, if I had been doing that, I should have 
shown the dog’s tracks, too.”’ 
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Ps Poultry. 
eens = Practical Poultry Points. 
\ Deserted Many shippers of dressed poultry make 
lly in the the mistake of not getting the animal heat f 
8. out of it before packing. It should hang 7 OW 
= — in a cool place, but not at freezing tempera- 
a ae ture, until it has well cooled out. If this is om the ast 
wert ram not done, it will spoil about as quickly when So sal 2 SS: the por zon te a pmengs 
ted by the iced or frozen as in a warm room. The @) = manufacturers of MF Roofing = 
0: Selnaeh. large packing-houses are very particular in Tin have lately published acom- : 
w series of this respect, and their poultry comes through J = plete manual of roofing and roof- = 
out the old in good condition, but some of less experi- = ing material which will be sent 3 
ence send poultry that reaches here in poor re | e NN: freeto anyone interested in roofs, : 
» Justice,” condition, even though thoroughly iced. ‘ = = 
stimulating Probably more is condemned each season > = 
soul. Itis tor this cause than because the ice has = = 
u supports melted away from it. Plucked poultry sells Ss 
a better than that unplucked, and it should eC $ z 
2e, a ws always be fasted for at least twenty-four “S = 
atisfied by hours before killing. For many markets SS = 
esented of the crop and intestines are not removed be- —™ SSA 00 ni in P= 
book is fore packing, but if they are not empty when eC S : 4 : 
orce of its the bird is dressed, the contents ferment and SS = 
igh theme. are soon tainting the flesh, but if they are to | | = is neavily coated with pure tinand ? 
tention of be taken out, often the flesh moulds and be- Pe j P) = new lead by the most favored old = 
lin & Co., comes tainted where the opening is made. “iy; @) ‘@) f = style process. bie thorough amal- = 
ll publish Geese and ducks are more hardy than the e pt xa of the black Sites 3 
e Lorimer, hens and turkeys. After the goslings are effected by this process, = 
; of Phila- two weeks old they require but little moth- makes the plates impervious to é: 
made Mer- ering. With geese, as with turkeys, we een rust or atmospheric gases. = 
ins twenty would hatch most of the eggs under hens, — Ask your roofer—or send for z 
Co. 4 letting them have but a few each to care for, WL 2 COPY of the book. Zw 
ond and leaving a fair clutch for the old goose. wuss ; of 
oe tian If she is past three years old she will lay — ZN ES 
duate at more eggs than she can cover, if they are e Write { W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
known to taken from the nest each day. We have —=th\., to 1 Carnegie Building, Pittsburg. 
and later seen a flock of thirty-six goslings raised ae AMERICAN TIN PLATE CO., 
nm & Com- from one pair of geese in this way. Oe ARE PE ze winners . crncage-:904 « New York, — 
en re They want about one-half their ration as ZN \\ ap. i at open nn 
preset tee green food, grass, turnip and _ beet 5 4 vate ) “a " ‘te BRED % OWNED By 
pee leaves, and roots boiled tender and mashed e : a i } Vere. ene, 
iblished in for them, not too watery, but not thick- ~ 5s yi 
interest to ened with grain, makes an acceptable and Native onions are quoted at 90 to 85 cents | b age 
_ wholesome tood for them. When first - cents | boxes of cheese. 
ct hatehed eonshed orn’ Gaaldel or panty BREEDING PEN OF WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. per bushel and at $3.75 per barrel, Spanish, | ——The shipments of live stock and dressed beef 
wr, whose boiled is a good feed for them, but too much New York, short boxes, $2.50 to $3, Phila- por horny eae = vere i rn na M Pog en 
ery high grain causes leg weakness. The Toulouse | feed that much to the young, thrifty chick- | the tree; shall not be smaller than 2} inches | 000; decrease, 2,570,000. delphias $2.75, long boxes $2.75. Cabbages olan pn peas rare heme pet Herta cee 
— geese are said to attain the heaviest weights, | ens. Let them have rather good wheat | in diameter. The skin must not be broken| Beef is rather better sustained. Extra eae = at $3 to $5 per 100, as to quality. quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 730 cattle 
pet the gander often weighing twenty-five | bran, buckwheat bran or oatmeal. These | nor the apple bruised. This grade must be| sides 114 to 12 cents, heavy 9 to 11 cents, | ~ _ yy sage ong outdoor raised, are | trom Portland; 2715 cattle, 2450 sheep from Mon- 
7 te give pounds and the goose nearly as much. The | contain the elements of bone and muscle | faced and packed with as much care as No. | good 7 to 8} cents, light grass and cows 5 to ae be $2 to $2.50 per box, hothouse $4 | treal; a total of 8568 cattle, 3004 sheep, 17,700 
, and his goose is reported as living until more than | making which they require. They will | 1 fruit. 3; cents, extra hinds 15 cents, good 10 to 13 | ‘05. Tomatoes. are plenty and cheap, seil- | quarters of beef from all ports. Of this 5304 cat 
keenness fifty years old, and prolific of eggs up to| grow heavy and big of frame then, and Packages and packing are among the es- | cents, light 64 to 84 cents, extra fores 9 cents, ing at 50 to 75 cents per bushel for nice lots. | tle, 2555 sheep, 14,100 quarters of beef went o 
sisive and forty years. Next tothe Toulouse geese are | when they begin to lay eggs the same | sential items of a well-managed orchard. | heavy 8 to 8} cents, good 7 cents, light 44 to | Green tomatoes, for pickling, sell at 50 to parrrcrtiny aes ~~ noo ge 9 oh nip nrlire 
ivice is so the Embden, and those who keep them say | food, mixed liberally with grits, ground | The package almost wholly in use in the| 6 cents, backs 7 to 11 cents, rattles 4 to 7} | 9 cents per bushel. — ‘ aoa adh wg heptane lap oe # we ir 
forgetable their goslings will mature and fit for market | bone, whole grain and seeds, will do won- | Eastern, Middle and Western States is the | cents, chucks 44 to 9} cents, short ribs 10 to Squashes are in fair supply, and job at Antwerp; 900 quarters of beef to rion 4 
the hand earlier than will the Toulouse. ders. Let the cornmeal mash be fed spar-| apple barrel adopted by the National | 174 cents, rounds 7 to 10 cents, ramps 8 to ant per barrel for Marrow, Turban $1.50, |" ges are a little higher and firm, with 
— a , I Ae ES - under | ‘Bg!y all the time, and in some cases not Apple Shippers Association, which is of | 154 cents, rumps and loins 11} to 19 cents, ni linnnssch tam Pumpkins sell at 50 to 60! steady demand. Nearby and Cape bring 
gic rhe hen likes to steal a — = 4 at all where the chickens are inclined to fat- | standard size, 174 inches in ‘diameter of | loins 124 to 22 cents. "Yellow't wd ; : 23 to 30 cents. Northern and Eastern choice 
ueihiicniees some building or in the hedgerow, and | toy yp easily. Cornmeal mash should come | head and 28} inches in length of stave, with} For the week the arrivals were but 110 ow turnips are easier, and at wider | fresh, 23 to 24 cents, fair to good, 19 to 21 cents, 
el of the keeping her eggs there until she has enough | i, when fattening the birds for market. | bulge not less than sixty-four inches, out- | cars for Boston and only 15 cars for export, | '28é, as to quality. They are quoted at 90) Michigan Jersey, candied 23 cents, Western 
fora clutch, The earth is cooler than the | hen it can be fed as liberally as required. | side measurement. a total of 125 cars, the smallest amount for | C¢2*S to $1.25 per barrel, white flat 50 cents | choice 21} to 22 cents, fair to good 19 to 20 cents, 
rates the nests in the house, and there is also less | Me pirds not used to it will fatten upso| The box package is used directly on the | many weeks; preceding week, 154 cars for | Pet box, beets 35 to 40 cents, carrots 50 cents, | Sm Nunes SMNNB welt At 15 bo 17 couts. The 
ew book, trouble from lice and mites. There is also! payiqiy that within a few weeks their big | Pacific coast and in the States of the North- | Boston and 67 cars for export, a total of 221 | Parsnips 65 to 75 cents, leeks 40 cents per | 4 ainst 179,695 vince week pe pion 157,118 eaves 
»sident of the moisture which our incubators, furnish carcasses will be round and plump. west, and for several reasons this is prefer- | cars; same week a year ago, 157 cars for dozen, mint 40 cents, cress 35 cents, parsley | same time last year. 
mperance as a hot steam, but which rises from the ANNIE C. WeBsTER. | abletothe barrel. It is better suited for | Boston and 110 cars for export, a total of 267 | 25 cents per bushel, egg plants 50 to 75 cents| _ rhe world exports of grain last week were 
nall, May- damp earth as a vapor, keeping the eggs Pennsylvania. the retail trade, as small consumers can bet- | cars. per dozen, small onions, for pickling, $2.50 reported as 10,464 323 bushels of wheat from four 
the de- just moist enough. Under such conditions Pere ter afford to buy fruit in such a package The mutton and lamb position is a little to $3.50 per box, peppers 60 cents per crate. | countries and 2,678,508 bushels of corn from three 
hundreds the hen will often bring out as many chick- iin aiie tiie Bootle than ina barrel. It is more convenient for | firmer, with a supply somewhat reduced Gherkins and other pickling cucumbers are | countries. Of these the United States furnished 
gl ens as she has eggs, if other hens do not lay portant ject 2 handling, and occupies less space in ship-| from that on hand a week ago. Veals are | 4t very wide range. Bushels sell at $1.50 to | 5,435,323 bushels of wheat and 49,508 bushels of 
ie dos in hernest. We have foundsuch nests with | Poultry receipts are liberal from the West, | ping; it also carries the idea of a finer | not in oversupply and are well sustained. | 9° 48 to size and quality, smaller packages yes Ek a ee ee 
y Rand, a thirty to forty eggs in them, and we have | but Northern and Eastern fresh-killed | quality, doubtless on the principle that | Spring lamb 6} to 10 cents, fancy 94 to 10} | 59 cents to $2. dais Maliaicanaiend ial cinta needenane cee 
found them with nothing in them. Foxes, | little scarce yet, though demand is light. | the « pest article is put up in smallest pack- | cents, yearlings, 5 to7 cents, mutton 5to7| Potatoes are in steady demand at steady against 76,103 cases last week; corresponding 
ritings of shunks, minks, weasels and rats are also | Choice roasting chickens are 18 to 20 cents, ages.” Another advantage it has over|cents, veals 9 to 10} cents, fancy and | Prices, with sweets rather easy: Jersey period last year 101,382. The total shipments 
in has led fond of poultry, and they do not hesitate | broilers 15 to 16 cents, common to g001!the barrel is that it can be made Brighton 10} to 11 cents. . Green Mountains 60 to 65 cents, Houlton 58 | thus far in 1902 have been 3,082,457 eases, against 
» notable to steal all they can find there. The|14 to 16 cents. Fowls, choice, 14 t0| much more attractive by the use of Poultry is about steady. The arrivals to 60 cents, Houlton Hebrons 55 to 58 cents, | 3,469,749 cases in 1901. 
Concern. hen will also steal the nest of other birds. |15 cents, common to good 12 to 13 display labels, such as are used for oranges, | were very late Friday, throwing a pretty Virginia sweet $1.75 to $2 per barrel, double —tThe visible supply of grain in the United 
in paper We read not long ago of one which after a | cents. Green ducks or geese ' 15 cents’ | jemons and other fine fruits. This kind of large stock over to yesterday, a half-market — $2.50 to $2.75. : is pes ver hs on a = ae — 
Ecunom- short absence came back to the house with | Pigeons $1.50 a dozen for choice and 75| package will in time supersede all others | day only, and a good deal went over unsold. tring beans are in fair supply at 75 cents | bushels of wheat, 2,431,000 bushels of corn, 6,714, 
las gone : ; : ‘ a . ents to $1.25, common to good. Western : ; : ; per box, wax beans 75 cents, Lima beans 75 | 900 of oats, 971.000 Lushels of rye, and 1,191,000 
id Amer- a clutch of six young partridges. She had | ¢ D la, 8 for both the wholesale and retail trade. | Quotations are in the buyer’s favor. Iced conta t001; 1 ed $1.50, Si b 1 | bushels of barley. Compared with one week ago 
and in probably found the nest and taken posses- | iced chickens 3} pounds and upwards, 134 | There is at present no standard size for the | turkeys 16 to 17 cents, iced fowls 13 tu 14 to $1.25. G wm begs se ae this shows an increase of 470,000 bushels of wheat, 
ited into sion, driving the mother partridge away, | to 14 cents, broilers 25 to 3 pounds, 124 to | pox package, but the one most commonly | cents, iced chickens 13 to 14 cents, fresh na- je $1.50, Ge sydney vse 9 a om ae 167,000 bushels of corn, 1,500,000 bushels of oats, 
shed late and hatehing out the eggs. Strange to say | 15 cents, 14 to 2 pounds, 135 to 14] jp use, and claimed by some to be the reg-| tive fowls 13 to 15 cents, chickens 16 to 19 “a . Mca te = ! - diti “ 265,000 bushels of rye, and 560,000 bushels of bar- 
+ English she reared them all, and they are domes- — tg og ins Ros le ulation size, measures inside 9? inches high | cents, south shore and Eastern broilers 19 | °°"S PeF 90x; as o quanty and condition. be A ca eg Few pana 
ranslated ticated with the chickens, and nearly as | roosters cents, urkeys old, 15 0] by 102 inches wide by 20? inches long, and | to 22 cents, heavy Eastern chickens 18 to 20 ei Pago soi . 
ssuing in tame as theother birds in the yard. aiaatien 16 cents, fancy spring 16 to 17 cents, | holds about one bushel, or nearly fifty | cents, Western 15 to 17 cents, fresh ducks 15 Export Apple frade. pry VER SES, SNe LG Mane of 
i aoa story tells of a hen taking possession of a | commen to good 12} to 15 cents. Western | pounds of apples, varying slightly, accord- | to 17 cents, live fowls and chickens 11 to 12 | The apple exports for week ending Sept. se em 
ly Bln litter of kittens, and assuming the care of | frozen stock steady. Chickens, choice 14 to | ing to variety. cents. | 22 were 1278 barrels to Eavernny a A Great Attraction. 
was dls them, allowing the cat to come to the barrel | to 15 cents, common to good 10 to 12 cents; EIT REI pane ey ‘ ‘ Se gow from Boston, 10,458 to Liverpool, 1028 Sitndiemsdidenimtininia’ ‘ail sin 
oo . ing ge - | broilers, choice 124 cents, common 10 cents; of the bess crops to. grow In ® young Domestic and Foreign Fruit. to London, 9110 to Glasgow and 1000 to other ee por pn te renga 
the trus- to nurse them, but brooding them regularly, ‘ orchard is the bush bean. It takes no nitro- 9g ints f N. York: 1 of avisit. One of the chief attractions of this 
which we consider a very much misdirected | fowl, choice 12 to 12} cents, common to good f the soil. but rather adds to it,| The receipts of apples continue large, the | points from New York; 11,084 barrels to| city that boasts of so many, is the Mechanics 
issued a effort of her motherly nature. 10 to 114 cents. Turkeys 20 to 21 cents. |8€n 'TOM ine sO, ae ner aes | total for the week having been 22,576 bar- | Liverpool, 1919 to London, 11,845 to Glas-| Fair, which is now open. Beginning Sept. 22, for 
wihton oor ———— Live fowl and chickens in good demand at | #24 @ good crop of beans will pay for rels ; same week a year ago $155 barrels gow and 629 to other points from Montreal, | six weeks, this great industrial exhibition will 
yur sport- It will be soon be time to look for attacks | 1; ¢9 19 cents. Roosters dull at 7 to 8 cents, | Ma@nuring and the cultivation of the orchard. Qu tations are steady to a little firmer, | 2 ‘*t@! of 34,326 to Liverpool, 297 to| nold forth. It is the first time in four years that 
“ventana of roup among the poultry. Rainy days,| ti‘; The bean vines make a good mulch for the pe ms jig tne »’ | London, 20,990 to Glasgow, and 1629 to all | there has been a Mechanics Fair. Never before 
conceals damp houses and yards,and, more than all : trees, and they are a crop that can be grown ~ follows for round aoe: omen $1 to $2, other points, and grand total of 59,892 | in the history of the Mechanics Charitable Asso- 
” but the else, the drafts through the house, reach- borticultural. many years on the same soil. The insects | ! i ant I = ters =a to Ng ae barrels. ciation has such an interesting and extensive ex- 
He gives ing the birds on the roosts, are the predis- and fungous diseases of the beans and the nee pape one per barrel, re weet | A cablegram to Chester R. Lawrence of | hibit been brought together. : 
yurney on osing cause. This last can be easily Orchard and Garden. orchard differ so much that we do not know | $2 to $2.50, T'wenty-ounce $1.75 to $2.25, Boston of Sept. 19 says: The apple mar- Besides the most modern and complicated ma- 
ures and I 5 ‘ ' i : : f 4 that will affect the other. Of | Common apples 50 cents to $1, box apples rie Ay aPP Z chinery and the products of same, all of which is 
alae end guarded against, looking for cracks and! A good story is told of the introdution of | Of any one that will affect the other. $8 te 5 eniain. ket is irregular, owing to arrivals being | an education in itself, there may be seen this 
Setee ales broken windows’ before the cold night the Seckel pear. There was an old neglected | course as the trees begin to cover and shade Oranges are in small supply and small de- mostly out of condition.” Ramshorns $2.78 | year a variety of delightful entertainments, won- 
ages and winds begin to blow. If detected when it is | pear tree on a farm occupied by a family by | the ground the space devoted to the beans mand. They sell.at $5 to $6 per box for to $3.60, Hubbardstons $2.40 to $3.36, | derful spectacular reproductions and other atrac- 
1 makes. only beginning, a little cold and sneezing, it | the name of Seckel, with fruit so small it | must be narrowed up until they are dis- Cali fo is -. th és tle le saatie . Sinies Gravensteins No. 1 $4.32 to $5.28, Graven- | tions, to which the low cost of twenty-five cents 
mber, are may be cured and its spread prevented by | was thought to be worthless. One day the carded entirely. ae pry td ml 4p _— - _ pr steins No. 2 $3.48. admits to all. a 
isolating the bird, and washing the head | owner was passing under the tree and a Que writer tells how he s he saved his grapes pe Url poe ' p r h ‘ .>+ : Undoubtedly one of the chief attractions of the 
‘ ¥. : : +h vi Ee equal | +; ne . ae u g forward. For t e week —tThe European import wheat demand in { Present fair will be the exhibit held under the 
A Judg and eyes with vinegar and warm wate:,equa® | ripe pear fell and struck him in the face, | from the depredations of the English spar- the receipts were :27 bexes and 147 barrels | 4 t the fi th of the forei | auspices of the Women’s Industrial Union 
——— parts, giving at the same time about a half | and so near to his mouth that he got a taste | row. He planted early in the spring about | yamaicas and 360 boxes Californias; last Peas: § ui prov at as 110.974, 000 bt ca whereby the proverbial skill of the New England 
Nite of the teaspoonful of fresh lard, well sprinkled | of it, and thought it the best pear he ever | twenty sunflower seeds at one side of the rear. same vil 9 boxes and 350 hesenie weekly lacie po on fx int woman will be amply exemplified. 
“ — with pepper, cayenne pepper being the best. tasted. We say itis a good story, but we garden, and about June1 a patch of sorghum ctl and 780 boxes Californias for sections outside of Europe will mean about Most railroads are making special rates to 
—— A little Douglass mixture or a litlte cop- | would not vouch for thetruth of it. If there | close by. As soon as the sunflower seeds L till dull and th 225,000,000 for the first six months of the season, | Boston on account of this exhibiti n, and we 
England peras inthe drinking water serves asa tonic. | had been any boys on the place we think | began to mature, the sparrows and several perveney negara pti we " po to be supplied mainly by southeasterii Europe | Would advise our readers to make inquirles of 
vel, “ The But we are not sure but this is more trovble | they would have sampled the little pears, | other varieties of birds began on them, and of panes wide. oxes, 3608 $3 a oe and by North America. Allowing the present | their local agent in regard to such particulars. 
hich was than the bird is worth, and it may be better | and the fruit of every other tree on the place, | stuck to them until all were eaten, then they 3003 $3.25 to $4.75, the highest — y the rate of supply from southeastern Europe to con- 
, has the to kill and burn her or bury her deeply | pefore the trees were very old. If they did | bezan onthe sorghum seed, and ate all that | Jobbers. Cases sell at $4.50 to $5.50. pare a oe prague — j 
| the time away from the henyard. A hen that has | not they differed from the boys we have| they could. As a result, he had grapes for| The season is very well along on pine- Soul aed men Gomme anny Om the GRAVES MANGE CURE 
—— once had the roupe is very liable to have it | known. sins, ten weeks, where before the birds nad de- | 4pples, though they are still insome supply, United States and Canada of about 4,625,000 from 
: ian. again, and is, therefore, a source of danger! pp hitter rot of apples isa fungous disease | Stroyed most of them in five weeks, even | the receipts for the week —o been a | the eastern coast alone, equal to 240,000,000 for the For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
il Declare in the flock. Sheis worth little asa breeder, and has been very bad in some sections, but those that were sacked, as they tore the — week es year ago 510. ey are quote year—an impossible quantity even for both coasts- Sh All Skin Dis th 
Duer, the forevenif she lays fertile eggs, they will | yore frequent in some of the Southern and | paper and picked the grapes. He did not at $2.75 to $3.50 per crate, the upper range | -—Several steamer loads of anthracite coal are eep. eases they are 
ot “* Leo hatch but feeble chickens that grow and | ,ontrai tier of States than in the North. In| plant them with that expectation, but he is from jobbers. ill : on —— New York and Boston from the subject to can be cured by this 
gy fod mature very slowly. Often she will eat | Tyinois in 1900, the loss by it in four coun- | $0 sure that the combination saved his fruit, wrnoredlbins ster Cmacines pe be pe mons ee ae cael selina demanding valuable remedy. Also 
| Mrs. Lee more than her value before she begins to | 4; timated at $1,500,000, and pro- | that he intended to try it again. varieties at wide range, all the way from $: : 
work has sabe: ill she fatten satisfactorily les was es 91,000,000, p beni to $6 for barrels, the latter price for very thirty-nine cents a can at West Acton, Mass. 9 
ears ago. ay anaes Ses ere ‘, | portionately as great to the acre in orchards | How many, excepting the professional | choice from cold storage. Bushels are | ——The Daily Mail of London says the British GRAVES MEDICATED SOAP 
and has lo prevent it is the better way, and death | Qj,owhere in the State. The little brown tomologist: dli th ame : government has decided tbat the new South 
and has aiaied rectual check on it. ‘ : a : entomologists, ever saw a codling moth or | quoted at $1to $3, as to quality and variety. |‘ ¢5j carte iateids 
shin the When the fowls begin to moult is the time | the first indication of its presence, but they | ]¢ is a night-flying insect, and is not attracted $3.50 per box by the jobbers. bmg Ee ee a ag a — and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
oe ene when they most need meat. Good dried | enlarge and grow darker colored, circular, | py lights, and its small size, about a half |” The peach season is well along, and still | three years. > 
scnainion beef scraps are better than any cut meat | and 0 ae - . — mp porea w pow inch long, and its habit of secreting itself, | the arrivals are quite free, with prices low. —aA special dispatch from St. Petersburg an- No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
tency and bone we ever used. They may be fed the fles is dry and tough as wel’as bitter. |and nut flying when appreached or dis-| For the week 40,580 packages were received ; | Bounces that the officials of the ministry of Boston, Mass 
Domestic werm mashes of equal parts of bran and The whole fruit finally shrivels and dries | turbed, keeps it well out of sight during the same week a year ago, 60,899 packages. railroads are considering a project for reducing . . 
n, Fanny corn meal, wheat, corn, barley or sunflower | up. These dried fruits should be removed | gay, Then it is so nearly the color of the They are quoted at 50 to 75 cents per basket rates so.as to enable Siberian butter to be ex- 
Adelaide seeds. There is not much danger of getting | and destroyed as soon as seen, as the fungus | rough bark of the trees among which it den néfives-aadk Ocanseticnts. with: Wek ported trom Pacific ports to the United States by 
isolidated them Zoo fat until they have got their new | lives in them over winterand is distributed hides, that one may look directly at it and gans, in bushel baskets, at 85 conte to $2.25. way e* crit setco 4 ‘ a ial bin ® 
ddress on feathers. There is likely to be a good price | by washing down to the limbs below, where | not see it. It comes out in about ten days | jobbers Ques enek. . cnana co ia one, 20 a eae desi a oo 
wn & Co., for old fowl this fall, owing to the price of | it will send out in May or later new spores | after the apple blossoms fall, and begins to| Native prunes sell at 40 to 45 cents per | pounds butter and 33,340 Suiniie. chitin. en HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
other meats, but do not sell off too closely. | to find lodgment on the fruit below. These | jay its eggs on the young fruit. tenpaund basket. Damsons 50 cents for | the same week last year the exports included KEEPING ROULTRY. 
ne ni Keep some of the best one-year-old hens. | spores are not carried by the wind, but > ten-pound basket. Plums 45 cents, gages 45 | 42.247 pounds cheese and 146,175 pounds oleo. A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
ny oe Mated with vigorous, young cockerels, they seem to fall or wash downward, and are BOSTON PROVISION MARKET. to 55 cents. The supply of damsons is ——The bemtetectias —_ Coke Company pro- Hew to De It, and All Abeut Prefite 
sik all produce vigorous chickens, and they prove | possibly carried from tree to tree in the| por, products are firmer and higher. | small, and careful housewives who want poses to = . ~ — st og ~ able Poultry Raising. 
abckobar the best mothers if the brooders are not | orchard by insects, but it spreads very Short cut and heavy backs $23, long cut| them for preserving had better look this southern Illinois, the products of which will Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
: . © < . oo fs soon be on the market. While coke isnotan | Keepin oultry; Poultry Yards and H 
irawings, used. So many reduced their tlocks a year | slowly. The mummy apples, as they are $24.50, medium $22, lean ends $26.50, bean | week. <ialemh ecattnetn tak-c0ah. Gh 00 prion ganny:| Cees g Breeds, Care of Poultry, Sete “yo 
duced in ago that it is feared the supply will not be | called, and the cankered limbs , below them pork $18.50 to $19.50, fresh ribs 16 cents, Cranberries are a little firmer, with bar- | must use it until the coal strike 1s over. : Hen and Incubation; Hatching ‘and Care 
as large as last year, though some of our | should be removed and burned in the winter corned and fresh shoulders 10+ cents, | rels quoted at $4.50 to $5.50, cases $1.50 to| Shipments of dairy products from New pa net sateen tg ol nw. Bp mei d Ba | 
October exchanges think as many chickens were | and the tree sprayed with strong copper | smoked shoulders 10? cents, lard 123 cents, | 2.50; jobbers more. For the week the re-.| York last week included 750 packages of butter Turke $; Caponizing; Recefpts aoa incubators; 
m. It is hatched. As soon as the weather gets cool, | sulphate solution, one pound in fifteen! iq pails 13$ to 13% cents, hams 13} to 134 ceipts of cranberries were 740 barrels and | t? London, 509 packages to Liverpool, 250 pack- | Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 
markable sive those intended for market as much as | gallons of water. Repeated application of | gents, skinned hams 14 cents, sausage 11| 486 crates: last year, same week, 1440 barrels | 28¢5 t0 Glasgow; 500 boxes of cheese to Liv- ommne ‘Stamps “taken. "Mention fn Fue 
they will eat. Lean fowl and chickens sell | the Bordeaux mixture during the summer | gents, Frankfurt sausage 10} cents, boiled | and no einiia, . : erpool, 125 pie to mp omaha Bhar to Hull, | wan, " 
A. beew-mt but slowly and at low prices. does much to keep it in check. We are not | jams 19 to 194 cents, bacon 174 to 184 cents There are still a few blueberries on the 249 boxes to Glasgow and 34 boxes to South WALNUT COMPANY, 
ver Serib m~ is is the same fungus that “ Africa, a total of 1509 packages of butter and 1408 Bex 3254, Boston, Mass. 
he possi- renee “Sees ae ~ bolognas 10 cents, pressed ham 134 cents, | market, and they sell all the way from 10 , 
Feed for Fattening and for Eggs. | causes the brown rot in peaches and plums, | ;aw leaf lard 13 cents, rendered leaf lard | cents for poor up to 14 cents for good to best. 
ed “ The In feeding poultry this time of the year, | but they are so nearly related that what is| 19: cents, in pails 138 to 13 cents, pork Grapes are coming forward in only fair ARE YoU FOND OF CATS ? 
es Ward, and for that matter any time of the year, a| adapted to one would probably check the | tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 12 cents,| volume. The receipts for the week were 3 _ 
on & Co., sharp distinction should be ee ye gt i il pare pons ere: mre meat 104 cents, | barrels foreign, 106,368 baskets and 6984 car- eoeeeeeeooeeooeooeoeee 
food that fattens and food that makes bone,| The Nation pple Shippers Association | country dressed hogs 8? cents. riers of domestic, same week @ year ago, ~ : 
the pict- muscle, tissue and eggs. The food that | sends out the following rules for grading| Boston packers have considerably in-| 595 barrels foreign and 224,834 baskets and Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 
‘Just So makes bone and tissue is also the food that | apples: creased their output of hogs, notwithstand- | 8818 carriers of domestic. They sell at 16 asacat. You find them everywhere, with the rich and 
makes eggs. If fed tothe young chickens,| ‘The standard size for No. 1 apples should | ing the high cost. For the week their kill | cents for pony Delawares, Concords 123 to the poor. What do you feed them with and how do you 
sai oo it maxes them grow in size and stature, with | not be less than 24 inches in diameter, and | was about 26,500; preceding week, 22,700; | 13 cents, Wordens 12 cents, Niagaras 12 to 13 wash them? We would like you to try our Walnut Cat 
aeeeiiee? heavy bones and strong muscles. That is | shall include such varieties as Ben Davis, | same week a year ago, 24,500. There has | cents, Marthas 10 cents, Salomes 12 cents. Food; it will invigorate them, increases their appetite, 
, ae the kind of a frame we need in chickens, for | Willow Twig, Baldwin, Rhode Island and | been an excellent movement of pork prod | Jobbing prices are 1 cent to 2 cents more. ; 
thout pe b makes them well and strong. It is a substance to be 
an, they then when the time comes they have a large | other varieties kindred in size. That the/| ucts, Boston packed, into export, the total] Watermelons are about over for the sea- mixed in other food. Ha ta di d skin ? 
riginality careasson which to lay their fat. If fat-| standard for such varieties as Romanite-| value for the week having been about $310,-| son, with prices entirely nominal. Canta- in Sous S your cat a Giscased & 
an could tening food is given to them when they are | Russet, Winesap, Jonathan, Missouri Pip- | 000, the same amount as for the same week | loupes are in pretty full supply, and sell at Has it fleas ? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat Wash. 
P needed young, they become plump and dumpy little | pin and other varieties kindred in size shal | a year ago; preceding week $220,000. $1.50 to $2.25 per crate for the best Rocky- It will free them trom all such and promote the hair, 
ues 0 birds, very pretty to look at and eat, but | not be less than 2} inches. And, further,| Pork packing in the West continues small, | fords, with other lots and poorer at from 75 If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you cannot 
og not practical for commercial purposes. that No. 1 apples shall be at time of packing | according to the figures of the Cincinnati | cents to $1 per crate. afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of testimonials. 
+ ier 0 The worst fattening food in the world is | practically free from the action of worms, | Price Current, the total kill for the week | Celery sells at 65 to 75 cents per dozen by Either Food or Wash; price so cents r bottle 
hoaned, the old curumeal mash, which we used to | defacement of surface or breaking of skin; | having been 265,000; preceding week, 240,-| the dealers, spinach 15 cents per bushel; Or $4.50 per dozen, If > P d 5 a i 
om eaid? feed regularly to the chickens. Such | shall be hand picked from the tree, a bright | 000; same week a year ago, 345,000. Since | cauliflowers 25 cents for short boxes and at th 6 Pag ° your druggist or dealer hasn’t 
uld have mash would fatten any bird, and stunt its | and norma) color and shapely form. March 1 the total packing in the West has | 50 certs for long, lettuce 25 cents per dozen, cm us. 
srowth in bone and muscle. Do not| No. 2apples shall be hand. picked. from | been 9,940,000; same time a year ago, 12,510,-| radishes 40 cents per box. W. E. FROST & CO., 671 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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More trouble in the Philppines. The 
wives of the Filipino presidents are organ- 
izing women’s clubs. 





Colonel Glazier seems to have created a 
distinctive coolness between himself and 
the members of his expedition. 





The milk situation appears to be thicken- 
ing, but the consumer need not expect to get 
any more cream on that account. 

Are allthese golden weddings a sign of 
increasing longevity, or has the golden wed- 
ding story become a confirmed newspaper 
habit ? ae 

If the world does not improve as rapidly 
as one might sometimes desire, surely that 
is not the fault of its four million Christian 
Endeavorers. 








“What shall we do now that the caucuses 
are over, and the genial heat of the cam- 
paign no longer a factor in making us for- 
get the empty bin? 











In these days of many conflicts we learn 
with sorrow that the rival ball magnates 
are still unable even to assume the virtue 
of mutual toleration. 





Happy will be the young crown prince 
of Siam when he hears that roaring 
chorus: “‘ Har-vard! Har-vard! Har-vard! 
Somdetchchowfamahavajiravudh!’”’ 





It is not altogether unnatural that the 
Rev. Mr. Yale of Bath should have gone to 
a glove contest. The name is intimately 
associated with muscular Christianity. 


Newport is to have a new half-Italian 
villa. Most of the foreign structures that. 
go up in this country should be qualified by 
the same adjective; but it is pleasant to note 
that this latest structure frankly admits 
that it is not a complete reproduction. 


a 
at 


The first annual exhibition of Boston 
newspaper artists has given the Hub oppor- 
tunity to see the work of its most omnipres- 
ent draughtsmen when done at leisure and 
not subjected to the lightning process of 
press reproduction. 





a> 
<> 





The complete satisfaction of the Demo- 
crats with President Roosevelt’s utterances 
on public questions is very good evidence 
that they are not quite so satisfied as they 
would seem to be. 





That Commander Peary should find him- 
self ina railroad collision almost at the in- 
stant of his return to civilization again illus- 
trates the unexpectedness of the thing that 
always happens. 


2» 
<— 


The founder of the unique organization of 
druggists that has been recently enjoying 
the hospitality of the city wasn’t so very far 
behind his reputation as a clever advertiser 
when he christened the unique organization. 


_— 
<> 


The volcanoes continue to follow the ex- 
ample of Mont Pelee, even with public in- 
terest giving them so little encouragement. 
Natural phenomena have yet to learn that, 
in this busy age, there’s little to be gained 
by following the procession. 


> 
~~ 


The pastime of collecting old daguerreo- 
types may, perhaps, gain a new following 
since the good luck of Mrs. Martha Schnell 
of Germany, who found a United States 
bond for $500 neatly tucked away in the 
back of one of her cherished daguerreotypes. 
But it is safe to say that the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory wouldn’t swap the old 
daguerreotype that took the first photograph 
of a star. 


The true genius of explorer Peary is evi- 
dent in his direct and practical solution of 
the problem of Esquimaux homesickness. 
Other explorers had found their Esquimaux 
attendants speedily incapacitated for effec- 
tive service through longing for their distant 
wives and families. Lieutenant Peary 
looked the situation in the face and took 
the wives and families along with him. 

A threatened invasion of American dress- 
makers holds no terrors for the modistes of 
Vienna. The condition is only interesting 
in that it calls incidental attention to the 
fact that the majority of American women 
dress so much alike that Vienna smiles mer- 
rily atthe notion of any American dress- 
maker getting a successful following among 
foreign customers. 


_—_— 


It is hardly surprising that General Booth 
should be reported as packing his grip and 
engaging immediate passage for this side of 
the water with Chicago as his objective 
point. General Booth has never claimed to 
bea prophet. It is distinctly because his 
outlook is very much that of a man of the 
world that he has welded the emotional ma- 
terial of the army into an efficient and prac- 
tical body. But that same efficient and 
practical body are essentially emotional 
at bottom, and therefore essentially open to 
the fascinations of Mr. Dowie. 


» 
<> 


We read with interest that yet another 
society leader has gone on the stage, in- 
terest in this instance being somewhat 
enhanced by the absence of the customary 
curtain raiser of domestic infelicity. We 
are glad, also, that the minor part in which 
the lady makes her first professional ap- 
pearance shows to the best advantage her 
beauty of face and figure, which is both in- 
teresting for the public and an immediate 
reward of that degree of ambition which 
spurs many a woman to become an actress. 


a> 


























Our New Hampshire correspondent, Mr. 
Hamn, suggests a most practicable idea in 
his communication this week, by setting 
forth the claims of apple orchards to a part 
of the popularenthusiasm which is exhaust- 
ing itself in preservation of forests and in 
the planting of forest trees. Much of life is 
governed by sentiment, and perhaps the 
sight of a beautiful apple orchard, either in 
the spring, with its rich blossoms, or in 
the fall with its ripe fruit, would appeal 
almost fas strongly to the sentimental as 
the sight of a similar area covered with 
gray birches, white maples and wild 
cherries. There are thousands of acres in 
each of our New England States which are 
well adapted for apple culture, and un- 
doubtedly there would be afar greater in- 
come from the cultivation of apple orchards 
on what is now apparently waste land than 
in the cultivation of forest trees. The popu- 
lar taste is for something which will produce 
an income during the lifetime of the in- 
dividual. In this respect fruit culture has 
an advantage over forest culture. Both are 
important, but let us not forget the practical 
and remunerative portion of tree culture 
while we are discussing the more sentimental 
and less profitable forest culture. 


The farmer has reason to be thankful for 
the cold-storage system, and so has the con- 
sumer. It takes up many of the products of 
the farm where the amount coming to 
market exceeds the demand, and thus helps 
to prevent a glut and a decline in prices, 
and it lets them out when the farm supply 
is exhausted, at such seasons as the con- 
sumer could not buy them at all, or only at 
most exorbitant prices. Fruit, vegetables, 
poultry and game, or fish may he had 
months after they have come to market, and 
at but little higher prices than were paid 
for them then, and although some of 
them from storage do not have the deli- 
cate flavor that they would have if just 
icked or caught, they are still near enough 
to it to satisfy those who want them, and 
they ure still sweet and wholesome. This 
keeps the market prices nearly steady all 
the year, the increased cost ata season of 
scarcity being but the cost of storage, and 
when there is a surplus the price falling 
only enough to make it an object for the 
dealer to take it for storing. We remember 
when farm products were almost given 
away in a productive season, and a few 
weeks later could not be bought excepting 
at greenbouse prices. 


-— 
<> 


The Apple Orchard. 


There is no doubt of the desirable pussi- 
bilities in the future of the apple in New 
Hampshire. The fact that there is in this 
State now an orchard of no mean propor- 
tions, lately set, and said to contain six 
thousand apple trees, is evident proof that 
one man, at least, has a live faith in results. 

It is praiseworthy that some of our influ- 
ential friends are taking advance steps in 
protecting and providing w« forest for the 
future covering of our hills and mountains, 
but why not take similar steps to plant trees 
which will bear fruit, at least once in two 
years, as to plant altogether pine and 
spruce, which want thirty to fifty years to 
produce a full harvest, and then, like the 
Irishman who had a kicking heifer that he 
could not milk, said to his neighbor, whom 
he had promised to supply with milk: 
** Faith, and yer’ll have to be takin’ the 
heifer, too, if yer git the milk.” 

_Many a hill now growing only pitch pine, 
stool oak and gray birch would present as 
pleasing a landscape covered with apple 
orchards, and we believe it would be as 
commendable for the horticultural society 
to attempt the encouragement of extending 
orchard area by getting a law passed to ex 
empt newly set tracts, of say five acres and 
upward, for aterm of twenty-five years, as 
for the forestry commission to attempt sim- 
ilar stimulus for timber growing. 

New Hampshire is certainly in the choice 
apple belt, and not atown from Canada to 
the sea but has more or less area adapted to 
successful apple culture, where there is soil 
sufficient to reasonably cover the rocks and 
sustain moisture within access. 

It is true that the gentle slopes and valleys 
are more easily cultivated, and doubtless 
the majority of the more extensive and up- 
to-date growers prefer the cultivated to the 
tuft system, and the advocates of the former 
are having their say largely in the press at 
the present time. 

However, since the Almighty made the 
hills, and supplied the soil that covers them, 
we will do well to adopt our system tv con- 
ditions, regardless of some pet theory ad- 
vanced by enthusiasts encompassed by en- 
tirely differing conditions. And if we can- 
not hope to produce such phenomenal crops, 
yet it is a fact that rocky hillsides too rough 
to be cultivated do often support apple 
trees remarkable for their vigor and pro- 
ductiveness, and the fruit from such land is 
noted for its high color, rich flavor and long- 
keeping qualities. 

Another advantage for the grower with a 
steep hillside is the fact that he can set 
his trees nearer by one-fourth to one-third 
up and down the hill, and yet have all the 
advantage of light, circulation of air, etc., 
that he could get at the greater distance on 
a level, and as arule, a more even shade of 
color. 

Many have been discouraged by the pur- 
chase of nursery stock which failed to do 
well or actually died. Some of the most 
successful men have produced the ideal tree 
in form, uniformity of head, hardiness, in 
fact, a multum in parvo of good qualities, by 
planting seeds of the Talman Sweets, and 
when headed to suit him in the permanent 
orchard, top grafting to the varieties de- 
sired. And thanks to the untiring efforts of 
the late Dr. Haskins, we have available a 
desirable collection of Russian apples 
adapted to our most northern and exposed 
sections. 

No doubt the grower of the future will 
aim largely at the commercial side of the 
enterprise. Hence the tendency will be to 
produce those varieties demanded by their 
favorite market, and also to plant in large 
blocks of a single kind. In this respect it 
would pay to secure the detailed experience 
of old and reliable growers, and a year spent 
in study and investigation preparatory to 
setting the orchard will be business sense. 
Allthe standard varieties recognized as 
self-fertilizing can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, and even those to such limited 
extent that no reliance should be placed in 
it. Therefore, at least two varieties should 
be planted conjunctively, and ifin alternate 
rows, all the better. They should be such 
as perfect the blooms at the same time that 
the pollen of one should be ripe to fertilize 
the bloom of the other when that is in touch, 
The apple pollen is of sucha sticky nat- 
ure that it is now conceded by the most 
careful investigators that the wind has 
little to do with impregnating the blossom. 
So it would seem wise for the orchardist to 
combine bee raising, that he may have a 
more reliable source than the wild bee, and 
this would encourage clover, sunflowers. 
etc., a8 products. 

We are aware that nearly the first question 
by the farmer who owns the tract unsuited 
to cultivation will be, how to supply the 
plant food. On most of the New Hampshire 
farms bone and potash will fill the bill. 

An old acquaintance of the writer’s, Mr. 
C.S. Phinney of Standish, Me., has proven 
that commercial fertilizers alone, liberally 
applied with intelligent treatment and care, 
can produce in eight to ten years a profit- 
paying orchard, from two-year-old nursery 
stock, which is less than half the time taken 
by the average farmer. 

True, Kansas has laid claim to the best 
record on corn, wheat, alfalfa and cattle 
and now claims the biggest orchard in the 
world, but this need not discourage us, for 
we average twice the crop per tree, and 
then we can get our crop to market and have 
it eaten, betore theirs can arrive, besides, 
remember the sun always rises a few hours 
earlier here than in Kansas, and the same 
degree of hustle will ever give New Hamp- 
shire lead in point of time. While a large 
number of growers of co-operative inclina- 
tion will, if closely located, be as great an 
attraction to theambitious buyer as one big 
orchard a thousand or two miles away. 
Farmer friend, what better use can you 
make of that abandoned pasture, that un- 





1 been cleaned up so that where there are no 


to set a hundred or a thousand apple trees ? 
If you don’t live to pick the fruit, posterity 
ought. : 


‘ 
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RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Certain individuals and firms are endeav- 
oring to work up an interest in Canadian 
reciprocity, to the serious detriment of 
American interests. Why Canada should 
demand a different system of tariffs on the 
part of the United States from that awarded 
to other nations, it is difficult to see, except 
from the Canadian standpoint, yet it would 
seem poor statesmanship to have one tariff 
for Canada and another tariff for other na- 
tions. What has Canada ever done for the 
United States that she should be a favored 
nation? Should we undertake to favor 
Canada by a tariff in the interest of her 
people, we should at once make enemies of 
many other nations who are good customers 
of ours today. 

Again, why should Canada expect such 
favors from the United States in the matter 
of tariff, or reciprocity, when her govern- 
ment gives Great Britain thirty-three per 
cent. preference on all imports from Great 
Britain? The United States would belittle 
itself to grant such favors to Canada, with 
the fact staring us in the face that Great 
Britin can forward goods to Canada on a 
basis of duty thirty-three per cent. less 
than similar goods from the United States. 
This is not the way to win the hearts or 
the sympathies of the American people. 

Few of our statesmen have ever under- 
taken to force reciprocity treaties with 
nations upon natural products or manufact- 
ured products, which were a prominent 
source of employment in our own country. 
What possible object would it be for the 
United States, or especially for the agricult- 
ural classes, to admit Canadian farm prod- 
uce, potatoes, eggs, butter, cheese, hay and 
other important items, free of duty? What 
has the American farmer done that he 
should be punished and impoverished in the 
interests of the Canadian farmer? Why 
should one industry (and so important a 
one as agriculture) be subject to discrimina- 
tion in tariffs, when the great cotton and 
woolen industries, the iron and steel indus- 
tries, are still protected by tariff? 

Free trade in Canadian products would 
mean the practical ruin of thousands of 
farmers in the New England States, New 
York and the border States of the Union. 

If the visionary notions of free traders 
should ever prevail, and the United States 
Government adopt the policy of free trade, 
of course the farmers would have to join 
ranks with manufacturers and merchants, 
but why should the farmer be exposed to 
this «xcessive competition of pauper labor 
in Canada when the manufacturers and 
merchants go free? Why free trade in farm 
products and high tariff in manufactured 
goods? 

It is unfair that the farmer should suffer 
by free trade with Canada simply because 
the Boston, or the Portland, or the Buffalo 
merchant wants to increase his trade with 
Canadian merchants ? 

Theorists talk glibly of the advantages to 
us of free coal, free lumber and free pulp 
wood from Canada. Soft coal from Nova 
Scotia is worth twenty-five per cent. less to 
the consumer than our Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania bituminous coals. If worth as 
much then, we may be sure the sharp Cana- 
dian miner would advance his price under 
the benevolent sunshine of free trade. 

We have lumberand pulp wood for gen- 
erations to come if our forests are treated 
under modern systems of forestry. There 
is no occasion of forcing free trade upon 
our lumbermen when other goods are pro- 
tected by high tariffs. Again, free trade in 
Canadian lumber and pulp wood would only 
work to the advantage of the Canadian 
government, who woula aavance the price 
of stumpage. 

Our country desires a revenue for its sup- 
port. Canada should pay duties as well as 
other nations. Canada has never shown 
any special favor to the United States. Our 
goods pay the same duty as those of other 
nations except Great Britain, which latter 
nation has a preference of thirty-three per 
cent. 

Free trade with Canada would be a boon 
to that nation and a serious loss to America. 
The great bulk of Canadian imports from 
the United States are cotton, anthracite 
coal, American machinery, refined oil, and 
many articles which Canada could not pro- 
duce in any event, and it would bea gift to 
Canada to permit reciprocity in natural 
products when the bulk of our exports to 
Canada are matters of necessity to her peo- 
ple. No doubt Canada would be glad to 
have all the privileges and advantages of an 
American State without sharing our liabil- 
ities, responsibilities or expenses. Why 
should any class of our people desire to 
build up Canada at the expense of our own 
people or our own States? 

Self-protection is adaty. We have no th 
ing to give Canada, as Canada has nothing 
to give us which would be a fair equivalent. 
Canada has increased?slowly in population, 
and her wealth has been largely the result 
of American and English capitalists who 
have invested in her unrivaled natural re- 
sources. 

Of course it would be a great triumph 
for Canadian diplomacy if it could force 
the United States into giving Canada pref- 
erence over other nations, and if it should 
give Canadian farmers and fishermen an ad- 
vantage over our American people. If Can- 
ada wants all the blessings and privileges of 
an American State let her secure her indepen- 
dence and join our union of States. If she 
prefers to remain a colony, then treat her 
as well as wedo Great Britain or any other 
country and let her pay the same duties on 
exports as other nations do. Let us treat 
all alike without fear or favor. 
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The Angora Goat. 


The first problem we met was suitable 
fencing. We soon found that while they 
do not jump, they are good climbers, and 
that they will go over any fence the top of 
which they can reach with the fore feet. 
The horns on some of the ewes point back- 
ward ina V shape. In the case of a woven- 
wire fence, with square openings, even with 
four-inch mesh, they will push their heads 
through the openings and get hung by their 
horns. With this kind of a fence, it was 
necessary to visit them two or three times a 
day to release the prisoners. The Ellwood 
poultry fence (not poultry netting) of the 
American Fence Company, with small dia- 
mond-shaped openings, has proven perfectly 
satisfactory. It costs about a third more 
than the ordinary woven-wire fence of equal 
height. 

In 1901 we gave them too extensive a 
range and they did but little clearing up. In 
May, 1902, six ewes, one buck and five kids 
were put in an acre of young woodland of a 
mixed growth, mest of the trees three to six 
inches in diameter. There was a quite thick 
growth of underbrush. The small under- 
brush of birch, maple, hazel bush, etc., have 





alders or evergreens the ground under the 
trees is as clean as though it had been burned 


| in preference to grass. Birches two inches 


well but they have cleaned all of the hard- 
hack out of this piece. Ferns und brakes 
have been eaten to some extent. They have 
eaten the leaves and young sprigs of bushes 


or more in diameter they have rot injured, 
but they have stripped the bark from every 
maple. Even maple trees six inches in di- 
ameter have been thus killed. We have 
found them to be fond of the bark of apple 
trees, even eating the bark from old trees. 

To clean up birch or evergreen woodland 
they have proven very effective. There 
has been practically no cost for the sum- 
mer’s keeping. The twelve goats have 
been kept without other food on one acre of 
young woodland. They have required no 
care other than an occasional visit to see 
that they are all right and that they have 
water. Salt was given occasionally. 
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Hop-Growing in Washington. 

The coming crop of western Washington 
is now in most excellent condition, and the 
scene presented along the rich bottom lands 
of the Puyallup, Stuck, White and Green 
Rivers is a very beautiful one. For many 
miles the hop-yards string along as a sea of 
emerald green, with the burrs changing to a 
golden yellow as they rapidly ripen in the 
summer sun. There isa slight suspicion of 
change in the autumn air, and the weather 
is perfect for finishing off the crop. 

Two months ago an unusual wind-storm 
swept down on the well-sheltered Puyallup 
fields. It blew down many poles and 
nipped many tender buds; its damage was 
estimated at fifteen per cent. But since 
then the strong soil has pushed things for- 
ward, and the hoparms have made such a 
good growth as to offset all such damage. 

The hop season here will be about the 
same as last year. The burrs began forming 
ten days earlier than last year, but later on 
took a vacation in maturing, so that last 
season caught up, and honors are even. It 
looked for a whileas though western Wash- 
ington hops would be ready to pick by Aug. 
25. But-now it is asettled fact that hops 
here will not be ready for picking until be- 
tween Sept. 5 to 10. 

There are no early varieties here now. 
John Meeker started some Goldings here 
wu dozen years ago, but they have been 
plowed out, as their yield was small, and 
they were found not to bea paying propo- 
sition, being too far from the New York 
market. 

Herman Klaber, the present hop king, and 
head of the Puyallup hop syndicate, the 
largest organization of the kind in the 
West, says today that the yield of western 
Washington this year will be 20,000 bates; 
Yakima, 15,000; Oregon, 80,000 to 90,000 
bales; California, 50,000 to 55,000 bales, 
and that the general average yield of 
Washington yards will be 1200 to 1300 
pounds. His own yards, which are those 
started by Ezra Meeker on selected soil, 
will yield 1900 pounds to the acre. 

These Meeker yards changed ten years 
ago to short poles and twine. The poles 
being but eight feet above the ground 
makes spraying Shandier. Many western 
Washington yards still use the long poles, 
twelveto sixteen feet above grouud. The 
length seems to make no material difference 
in the yield. Poles over here are almost all 
of cedar, which abounds in the bottoms ad- 
jacent to the yards. In the Klaber yards 
hopvines are pruned so asto allow but one 
to each pole, with excellent results, while 
on the long poles in the other yards two and 
three vines are allowed. 


** One-half of the 1902 crop of western 
Washington and one-half of the Yakima 
crop has already been contracted at from 
ten to twenty-one cents,” says Mr. Klaber 
today, ‘* and seventy per cent. of these con- 
tracts were made below fifteen cents. 


** During the past month the hop market 
has been quiet, with a strong undertone. 
Growers and buyers’ ideas are much. apart, 
which is the cause of the present inactive 
market. Buyers are now offering for twenty 
to twenty-two cents, but growers are hold- 
ing for twenty-five cents. There are many 
buyers in the market at twenty to twenty- 
two cents, but they find no takers. Some 
growers seem unwilling to sell at present 
at any price.”’ 

It will take five thousand pickers to har- 
vest the hops produced along the bottoms 
between Tacoma and Seattle, and on the 
Cowitz and Chehalis rivers. On the two 
latter streams five hundred acres are in 
hops. The Puyallup syndicate alone has to 
have sixteen hundred pickers, of which it 





a thousand pickers last year, mostly 
white. More white people from towns and 
cities are enrolling for pickers this year 
than ever before. King Klaber wants all 
the white pickers he can get, and always 
gives them the preference. He does not an- 
ticipate any particular scarcity of pickers 
this year, but realizing that there will not 
be enough whites, he has sent George 
Leschi, one of the most noted booze-destroy- 
ers of the Puyallup tribe, to the far north 
to engage Indian pickers. George is a sort 
of degenerated offshoot of a sort of a brother 
to Chief Leschi, who prominently figured in 
the war of ’55-6,and who was very un- 
justly hanged at Fort Steilacoom, on 
about the same kind of _ worthless 
evidence as hung poor Pello, the 
Umatilla, at Portland. George—so-named 
after King George—is a pretender to the 
throne of the tribe of the Puyallups 
and Nisquallies. He talks in seven Indian 
dialects, and thinks in none. To hear him 
tell it he has engaged every Indian north of 
Stillaguamish to come and pick Puyallup 
hops. The chief of the Chilliwacks, away 
up on Fraser river, has been here in person, 
and contracted two hundred of his tribe to 
pick, and already the Northern Indians are 
arriving in their big family canoes, and 
camping on the Tacoma waterfront, and 
paddling up the Puyallup. ° 

The price paid pickers will be $1 a box of 
one hundred ‘pounds, or $1 per one .hundred 
pounds in sacks. In yards situated farthest 
from the kilns sacks are the most convenient, 
for fifty of them can be piled up on a wagon 
that would hold only seven boxes in hauling 
to the kiln. 

“We consider that we have the hop lice 
practically;conqueredjhere,” said Mr. Klaber 
yesterday. ‘‘ Spraying has become part of 
the hop-growing industry, just the same as 
plowing and setting poles and drying. 
Spraying starts about June 15, whether lice 
have made an appearance or not, and spray- 
ing is kept up continuously until Aug. 1. 
After that, if the fly is bad, as it was last 
year, we continue spraying until within a 
week of (picking. The yards of western 
Washington are now cleaner than they have 
ever been since the advent of the hop lice in 
1891. The higher prices offered this year 
have given an incentive to thorough spray- 
ing.’’—Portland Oregonian Correspondence. 
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cultivated side hill or that vacant field than 





over. Sweet fern they do not like very 


8. Hanson,;General Passenger Agent, Boston. 


"| greatest yield. 


has already engaged six hundred. It used la 


Farming in Jepen. 
Twenty-seven hundred years before Christ 
the Emperor of China introduced a system of 
agriculture into his country. The soil 
had ‘always been cultivated in an inferior 
way, but this enterprising ruler saw the 
need of other methods, and made every ef- 
fort to enforce their general adoption. In 
order to impress the matter upon the peas- 
ants he plowed a small plot of land and 
sowed it with the five most important 
cereals. For thishe was deified after his 
death and made god of the crops. For wore 
than four thousand years the rulers of the 
empire have followed his example in the 
matter of plowing and sowing. 
The new methods became general, and 
every farmer tried to outdo the other in 
devising the most complete arts whereby 
the earth would be induced to put forth her 


When these new modes of cultivation had 
been well established, and every hillside 
and valley were smiling ready for harvest, 
the islands of Japan became known to 
China, and they sent their missionary priest 
over to this country. They took with them 
the entire civilization of China,—their arts, 
sciences, philosophy, industries, and among 
the latter their well-tested methods of en- 
riching the soil. 

Japan took readily to all the missionaries 
had tooffer. It is one of the characteristics 
of the Japanese that they have always been 
in search of the best, and twice in the his- 
tory of the empire they have adopted and 
adjusted themselves to a foreign civiliza- 
ion. First, when China sent hers, and 
second, when Japan sent to the Occident in 
search of higher things. 

The Japanese farmer had many disadvan- 
tages that made the process of better culti- 
vation very difficult. The entire country is 
of volcanic formation, and only one-twelfth 
of the land is sufficiently flat to admit of 
farming. Added to this the soil itself is 
naturally of a very poor quality and requires 
special treatment both by ways of en- 
riching and irrigation. The greatest ad- 
vantage of the farmer is the fact that he 
has divided the land into very small 
sections. Perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to say that extreme poverty makes it 
impossible for a farmer to possess more 
than a good-sized potato patch. At any rate, 
the smallness of the farms has its advan- 
tages, and the toil of the farmer of today is 
not to be mentioned when compared with 
that of his ancestors, who took the virgin 
soil in all its poverty and lavished no end of 
energy and strength to bring it up to its 
present producing capacity. Yes, the farmer 
of today has entered into a rich heritage of 
hills already terraced and plains finely irri- 
gated, representing the patient, steady toil 
of many centuries. 

The present success of cultivation is said 
to be due to a fine system of irrigation, 
most extensive manuring, and, by no means 
least, rotation of crops. In some sections 
of the coast land there is found a peculiar 
kind of small fish. They are caught by the 
millions, and as they produce great quan- 
tities of oil, they are pressed in large vats to 
secure the train oil, and the refuse is used 
for fertilizing tha ground. At seasons of 
the year when this is being used it is al- 
most impossible to travel over the country, 
as the fumes arising are nauseous. It isa 
marvel how the farmers themselves are able 
to endure it. The use of this, however, is 
confined to certain districts. 

The land yields two crops each season. 
In the early springtime the ground is pre- 
pared for millet, barley and whea‘; oats and 
foreign rye are unknown. 

The first turning of the soil on a well- 
conducted plot is done by a crude plow har- 
nessed to a bulluck or horse, usually the 
former. A crooked piece of wood forms the 
central feature of this ancient structure. 
To one end is attached a sharp blade, and to 
the other a crossbeam used for the double 
purpose of tethering the bullock, which 
is harnessed with indescribable rope trap- 
pings, and also furnishing a means by 
which the farmer may guide the plow. 
After this sort of plowing the soil is loos- 
ened by a long-handled spade and the proc- 
ess of planting begins. 

Almost everything in Japan is planted in 
rows. This being the case, the last process 
of dealing with the soil leaves it arranged 
in small hillsand furrows. Upon the former, 
—that is, the small hills, the grain is sown 
by hand, the furrows frequently being 
planved with peas, beans or rows of rape- 
seed. Asall harvesting is done by hand, 
this does not interfere with the operation 


ter. 

The staple article of the country being 
rice, less attention has been given to pre- 
serving the quality of these grains, and 
they seem greatly inferior in size to that of 
our country. In May these grains ear, and 
are harvested in June, after which the rice, 
being already sprouted in the seed beds, is 
transplanted, blossoming in September and 
harvested in October. For these early crops 
the soil is not so freely manured as are the 


plants. 
Great quantities of beans are raised in all 


parts of Japan. This wholesome vegetable 
figures largely in the manufacture of sweets. 
In fact, the chief confections of the country, 
of which great quantities are consumed, are 
made almost wholly of beans, and béan flour 
is used for a sort of “pudding,” which is 
their only pastry. Beans are never used as 
a vegetable when green, but are always 
dried. They are removed from the pods by 
hand and sent to market in sacks. Peas, 
also used freely, are treated in a similar 
manner. 

The crude manner of the preparation of 
the soil is of little moment when compared 
with the harvesting. The sickle is scarcely 
larger than a curved breadknife, and upon 
this the farmer depends for gathering 
everything that is not uprooted. Usually 
upon one knee, or bending far over, he 
grasps a handful of spears, and, thrusting 
in the sickle, cuts them down close to the 
ground, and turning around places them 
carefully across the furrows, where they 
dry in the sunshine; or, fastening a handful 
together with a straw, they are thrown over 
poles extending from tree to tree, ears 
downward, until they are perfectly dry. 

l almost expected to hear that they picked 


them flaying it off over a bamboo rack, the 
heads falling upon the matted ground. 

Half of the population of the entire em- 
pire are sons and daughters of soil-toilers, 
and fifty-eight per cent. of the nationai 
revenue is derived from the land. If added 
to this is considered the sum derived from 
the manufacture of sake, which isa pure 
product of the soil, the amount is increased 
to the high proportion of eighty per cent., 
making the peasant farmer, with his genera] 
farming and primitive methods, the most 
important factor in the financial prosperity 
of the nation.—Farm and Fireside. 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 

Cider time is with us and many dropping 
apples can be profitably made into cider and 
vinegar. Cider,as is well known, is a thor- 
oughly wholesome drink, just as apples are 
a fruit. The medical profession tells us 
that the malic acid of the apple is one of 
the best of fruit acids. Andin speaking of 
cider, there are some apples that are fit for 
nothing else than themill. But it is hardly 
profitable to raise apples solely for cider. 
Thus, if there are any numberof such trees 
in the orchard, why not arrange to work 
them over into something better. Too many 
farmers have been careless in the setting 
out of their orchards. They have procured 
indifferent varieties because the trees were 
Offered cheap by some smooth-tongued 
agent or through carelessness in selecting 
kinds unsuited to the conditions of their 
localities, and now, after the trees are in 
good bearing, they find the apples unmarket- 
able. 

Then top-graft them to some variety that 
will be marketable. My Virginia place, 
when it came into my possession, had four 
acres of five-year-old apples of several va- 
rieties. One row proved to be asweetish 
apple, which always dropped almost before 
ripening, and was fit for nothing but cider. 
At the expense of only a little interesting 
work in the spring, I top grafted ‘hese 
trees six years ago to York Imperial, and 





now they bear full crops of this handsome 
apple, and are headed out so as to beal- 
most indistinguishable from the rest of the 
orchard. My apple trees get some pruning 
every year, a good soap washing of the 
trunks, and a search after borers at the 
bases of the trees every six months. The 
trunks shine, as the darkeys say, ‘* Yo eyes 
shine like hot fat.’’ 


The renovated-butter people had a good 
deal of a scare over the passage of the oleo 
bill, but, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, they are seeing plenty of busi- 
ness ahead, and are inclined to not try any 
evasions of the law after the manner of the 
oleo manufacturers. One Omaha manu- 
facturer of the renovated article tried to get 
the department to allow him to label his 
product ‘‘ New Process Creamery Butter.’’ 
Then he begged for the label ‘‘ New 
Process Butter.’? The department insisted, 
however, that the construction of the law 
contemplated the use of the word ‘* reno 
vated ”’ in as large lettersas any other part 
of the label. One man had had half a 
million labels already printed with “‘ reno- 
vated’’ in infinitessimal type, and pleaded to 
be allowed to at least use up these labels, 
but he was “‘ turned down.”’ 


lt is well known that cedar posts which 
have the most lasting qualities are those 
which grew slowly on upland. A clerk in 
the Department of Agriculture describes 
some cedars in the Garden of the Gods, 
Colorado, which, while not comparable in 
age to the great Cedars of Lebanon, should, 
nevertheless, make good gate posts. The 
rings on the stump of one of these cedars 
showed the tree to have been born about 


the year 1000 A. D. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 





Men who are campaigning stables of 
horses in some sections have had hard 
luck recently, owing to weather cunditions. 
Lne late meeting at the Gentlemen’s Driv- 
ing Park, Baltimore, Md., suffered from that 
cause, and so did that at Empire City to 
some extent. The Indianapolis meeting was 
marred greatly by rainy w-ather, and at 
Terre Haute a number of races were de- 
claged off from this cause. The meeting at 
Columbus, O., last week was also ruined on 
account of continuous rain. At Davenport, 
TIa., the meeting was also declared off. 








I Can Sell Your Farm 
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PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO. adshtn nts. 














MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Evaporator 


A little factory for on] 00. use on an ordin 
cook stove. hw dR fuel. Easily . 
call frais atl Sorter worksnaptin and’ eguaa 
sm . pum: 

Send for circular. Agents wanted. A great seller. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 





each grain out of the ear by hand, but I saw 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE ENGINES, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
IN SIZES FROM 1) TO 60 HORSE-POWER. 


THE JACK OF ALL TRADES, 


1% ACTUAL HORSE-POWER, (shown as 
USED FOR PUMPING), 


MAY BE DISCONNECTED AND USED FOR 
ALL KINDS OF FARM WORK, 
SUCH AS 
SAWING, GRINDING, ENSILAGE CUTTING, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WAxs#R TOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Oct. I, 1902. 
Shotes 





; and Fat 
" Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week ... 2832 9,296 75 
Last week ... 3308 7,360 60 on ise 
One year ago. 3712 11,387 145 24,900 1832 





Prices on Nerthean Cattle. 
BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, 36.75@7.50; first 
quality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$10.00@10.50; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., 
$3.00@ 5.50. Western steers, 43@8}c. 
Cows AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality 
$30.00@ 48.00; choice cows $50.00@ 68.00. 
STORES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year 
tings, $15@25; two-vear-olds, $18@32; three-year- 
olds, $28@48. 
SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c ; extra, 
3$a4ic; sheep'and lambs per nead in lots, $2.50 
@5; lambs, $3.75@5.75. 
Fat HoGs—Per pound, Western, 74@7he, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale —-; retail, $2.25@8.00; 
country dressed hogs, 9c. 
VEAL CALVES—4@iic P Ib. 
pA tt P tb; country lots, 6} 
@ic. 
CALF SKINS—60c@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
Se 4@5c P Ib; country lots 
2hase. 








PELTS—40@85c. @ 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. H A Mullen 238 
At Brighton. F Hunnisett 40 
P A Berry 30 Swift & Co 126 
On latetrain 180 40 AtNE DM & Weel 
Ce. 
New Hampshire. N EDM & Wool 
At Brighton. Co. 
CA Allen 15 
A C Foss 32 167 New Yerk. 
J H Foss 14 At Brighten. 
ar EDM™M& Weel G N Smith 22 
oe. 
AF Jones & Co 17 Wassachusetts. 
Ed Sargent 4 At Watertown. 
T Shay 1 4 JSHenry 15 
tzeo Heath 23 40 WA Bardwell 17 
At Watertown. C H Forbush 18 
3 R Breck 8 Howe & Nelson 6 


Sturtevant & At Brighton. 


aley 28 JS Henry 49 
Breck & Wood 37 H A Gilmore 12 
WF Wallace 122 25 Scattering 100 

R Connors 22 

Verment. CD Lewis 1 

At Watertown. J P Day 7 
Fred Savage 11 TJ Moroney 5 


20 
N_H Woodward 19 


11 
B F Combs 100 Western. 


R E Freneh 4 150 At Brighton. 
AP Needham 14 37 JA Hathaway 23 
AtNEDM™M& Weel A Davis 42 

J J Kelley 40 


Ce. 
W A Ricker 60 200 
MG Flanders 10 2 
F 5S Atwood 28 300 
F Ricker 45 150 
at Brighton. 
JS Henry + 


SS Learned 64 
Ss = hele & 


aley 80 
AtNEDM™M & Weol 


Co. 
NEDM& Wool 
Co 342 2115 
At Watertown. 
(, A Sawyer 218 
JA Hathaway 294 


Canada. 
At Watertown. 
Gordon & lron- 
sides 551 746 





Live Steck Exports. 

At English market the market on State cattle 
te easier on best grades, and latest range 144,.@15c, 
d. w., and on sheep 11,@12}c,d.w. Market fluc- 
tuates according to amount on the market. The 
week’s shipments were 2101 cattle, 746 sheep and 
22 horses. 

Shipments and destinations—On steamer Syl- 
vania, for Liverpool, 551 Canada cattle and 746 
Canada sheep by Gordon & Ironsides, 258 Canada 
cattle by H. A. Mullen, 40 Canada cattle by Hun- 
nisett; on steamer Victorian, for Liverpool, 232 
cattle by Swift & Co., 220 do. by Morris Beef Com- 
pany, 204 do. by J. A. Hathaway, 22 horses by E. 
Snow; on steamer Chicago, for London, 248 cattle 
by Morris Beef Company, 122 State and 126 Can- 
ada cattle by Swift & Co. 

Horse Business. 

There is a perceptible improvement in the mar- 
ket, not only for business horses butdrivers. A 
constant call for good gentlemen’s drivers and 
family horses, and heavy draft wanted beyond 
the supply. At Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale stable are 
selling draft horses at prices ranging from $125@ 
250; a larger supply next week. At Moses Col- 
man & Son’s sale stable sold at private sale driv- 
ers at $250@300, with good demand, with sales of 
xood business horses, together with the usual 
range of nearby horses, from $35a@ 150. At Isburgh 
«& Co.’s sale stable a fair sale of knee actors and 
nice-gaited horses, together with the more ordi- 
nary, from $30@200. Myer Abrams had in 4 car- 
loads; all were sold at $120@ 240. 

Union Vards, Watertown. 

Tuesduy—Movement in beef cattle a shade 
stronger than last week. Butchers rather more 
willing to purchase, being in need for present 
slaughter. Sales mostly in stock, from 2j@4}c p 
tb, as to quality. Western cattle cost steady 
prices. A. P. Needham sold steers at 44c P tb, 
and heifers at 3}c. O. H Forbush sold 1020-tb 
cows at 4c, $1 off on lot; 900 ths at 3hc, $1 off; 2 
heifers, 770 and 870 ths, at 34¢; 1, of 820 ths, at 3c, 
with sales at 2}c and 3c. 

Milch Cows. 

Milch Cows—Supply came iv freely, and sales 
were no more than steady when compared with 
last week. Sales within the range of $30@48, 
Choice cows, $50@68. 

Fat Hoge. 

Market off on Western jc, having cost 7i@7ic, 

l. w. Country lot's at 9c as sold dressed weight. 
Sheep and Lambs. 

More on the market than last week. For best 
grades jc higher, and as much oft on lower 
grades. The bulk of arrivals were Canadian and 
Western. Some medium-grade lambs from Ver- 
mont on sale. Western laid down here at $3.05@ 
4.30 P 100 ths for sheep, and $3.30@4.80 P 100 ths 
for lambs. R. E. French sold 51 lambs, 4}c; 99 
lambs, of 2700 ths, at 44c. Better grades found 
sale at 5ic, of 70 tbs. 

Veal Calves. 

Market steady at last week’s prices. The 
various lots on sale found ready sale, mostly at 6 
aztec. Trains were late at yards, a detriment to 
the trade. A. P. Needham sold 19 calves of good 
quality a fraction over 7jc. R. E. French, 15 
calves, of 2700 tbs, at 7c. W.F. Wallace sold 19 
calves, 2100 ths, at 6c. 

Live Poultry. 

Sales of 7 tons, at 11@12c, with some selections 
— Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—P. A. Berry, 30. Balance on train, 450. 

New Hampshire—A. F. Jones & Co., 100; Ed. 
Sargent, 35; T. Shay, 38; Breck & Wood, 76; W. 
F. Wallace, 200. 

Vermont—A. Williamson, 35; Fred Savage, 60; 
N. H. Woodward, 9; R. E. French, 19; A. P. Need- 
ham, 17; W. A. Ricker, 125; M. G. Flanders, 105; 
F. $. Atwood, 60; F. Ricker, 125; B. Ricker, 20; 
J.S. Henry, 25. ‘ 

New York—G. N. Smith, 10. 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 120; W. A. Bard- 
well, 16; O. H. Forbush, 5; Howe & Nelson, 4; H. 
A. Gilmore, 26; scattering, 160; R. Connors, 15; 
C. D Lewis, 3; J. P. Day, 15; T. J. Moroney, 7. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 742 cattle, 567 sheep, 16,574 hogs, 
817 calves, 116horses. From West, 249 cattle, 16,200 
hogs, 116 horses; Maine, 210 cattle, 400 sheep, 10 
hogs, 480 calves; New Hampshire, 61 cattle, 167 
sheep, 5 hogs, 16 calves; Vermont, 4 cattle, 25 

calves; New York, 22 cattle, 10 calves. 

Tuesday—A light run of beef cattle for the 
week’s supply. There was more strength to the 
market, still the butchers did not appear very 
anxious to buy. What arrived found sale. Coun- 
try lots selling for 6c down to 2sc mostly. The 
Eastern train was late, having on twelve carloads 
of stock, including all sorts. J. H. Foss sold 14 
cattle, ay. 1400 tbs, at 6c. T. J. Moroney sold 3 
cows, of 850 tbs, at 2}c; 2 do., of 1800 ibs, at 3c. 
Western cattle cost from 44@8c. 

Milch Cows. 

Dealers were well equipped, having a good 
supply and of desirable quality, with some ex- 
ceptionally ordinary grades. Good cows found 
sale at steady prices. No advance and the milk 
famine has blown over. Speculators were buying 


Veal Calves. 
Prices compare favorably with last week’s 


that all the butchers haa their share; several lots 
Selling at 7c. A.C. Foss sold 16 calves, of 150 tbs, 
~ 7c. P. A. Berry sold 30 calves, of 110 tbs, at 
c. 
Late Arrivals. 
Wednesday—Market well supplied with milch 
cows, with quality fully up to the average. W. 
F. Wallace had the best arrivals of the week 
considering the number. Sold 40 choice cows at 
$50; 1 at $70, with sales, $30@42.50. W. Cullen 
sold New Hampshire cows (choice), 27 at $60, 29 
at $55. J. McFlynn, 10 cows, $40@55. J. 8. 
Henry, 10 cows, of fine grades, $50@57; 10 cows, 
$45; 4 at $40; Libby Bros. sold 7 choice cows, 
$55@57; 10 cows, $30@45. J. T. Molloy sold 2 
choice, $51.50; 2 at $50; 4 cows at $42. G. N. 
Smith, 10 cows, $38@57.50; 2 choice cows, $55{each. 
C. W. Cheney sold 10 cows, $40@50. Market for 
beef cows, etc., started in slow, but as supply 
was light, the offerings were taken at steady 
prices. The Jews’ fast lasts three days each 
week through the month, which affects demand 
somewhat, and using live poultry freely. 
Stere Pigs. 
Unchanged. Small pigs, $2.50@4.50. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 











Chickens, choice roasting..............-. 18.@20 
Chickens, fair to good............ ..-.-.-.. 14@16 
Chickens, broilers, 2 tbs each, P tb...... 15@16 
CRI OGRE 0 ~ cans soneodbeeecspevsiian 15@16 
eee 15@ 
Fowls, extra choice............--.. -----. - 14@15 

IN 12@13 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz. 3 @ 

** com to good, P doz.. --- 75@1 25 

Sguabe, Sa 00.@2 50 

estern iced or frozen— 

Turkeys, com. to good................-- 124@15 

= ND hoc Golcsess cave es con oe .e- 20621 
ss fancy spring.........--......... 16@ 

Broilers, good to choice................--- 12}@14 

Chickens, common to choice............- 10@14 

Fowls, good to choice............---.--- 10@14 

MEAN sas oside cca técewsidcnceus assess 9a9h 

Liye Peultry. 
ep SENS EES: Serie Renee? 11@12 
Roosters P Ih... ........2 0022-2. 2 eceeee eens 7@s 
SN ING oc incsnkeunquds ddecneusneeas ce 11@12 
Butter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 

Vt. & 


. & N. H. assorted sizes.............-- 23@ 
Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes........... 23@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.......... --- 23@ 
Western, large ash tubs..........-....-- 224@22} 
Western, asst. spruce tubs............... a 

Creamery, northern firsts................. - 21@22 
Creamery, western firsts.............-..... 21@22 
Creamery, seconds................-.--.-.-. 19@20 
oe magg ? a = civwckstae¥baseunsbnoxene @22 
oo RS ee 

eh ee eae 20@ 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts................. 18@19 
ie DEIR TIE PLOT ER Re 17@19 


oxes— 
Extra northern creamery. 





Peta 24@ 
Extra dairy..............-ccccccccsccccsesas> 21@22 
Common to good...........-...--.-.------- 18@20 
Trunk butter in } or }-tb prints...........- 
Extra northern creamery-.......-.-------- 24@ 
Extra northern dairy....... ....-..-.-.--- 22@ 
Common to good.............-. ..---------- 18@20 


Cheene 


“ seconds P tb.- 
Sage cheese, P tb 













New York twins new extra........--....-- 11}@12 
* si “3 re ee reer 10}@11} 
egret Oe * seconds..........--. 7@ 

CEN, | eee enn anes) Pe kee 10}@11 

Egas. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz...........- 28.@30 

Eastern choice fresh. - -- 23@24 

Eastern fair to good..... 19@21 

Michigan fancy candled .......-...-.------ 224.@23 

Vt. and N. H. choice fresh............-..-- 23@ 

Western fair to good.-.........------------ 19@20 

Western selected, fresh.........-.-------- 214,.@22 

Western dirties......-..--.-.---------+----- 15@17 

Refrigerator—April -.....-..---.. ee 20@21 

= "EINE noe os ca csccccescsesease 19@194 
Peotatees. 

Karly Rose or Hebron, P bu ..--..------ 48@50 

Aroostook .....------- he BASS ee ee 50@53 

New York, round white........-.....-..- 50@ 

Aroostook Green Mountains.......-.-..- 53@55 

Sweet potatoes, yellow—Southern...... 1 75@2 00 

Jersey double head.........-..------.--- 2 00@2 25 

Green Vegetables. 
Beets, P Du..-....--.---- 40@50 


Cabbage, native, 


Lettuce, p box. 


Celery, P doz...-. 50 
Cucumbers, hothouse, P box......-..---- 5 00@5 50 
Onions, Natives, P bu........-- pecceceee 75E1 00 
« W. Mass. ® bbl......-..........--- 2 25@2 75 
“ Spanish P box........-.----------- 2 75a 
Peppers p box.........--.----------+-+---- 50@75 
Egg plant, P box..... --.-..-------+---- T@ 
Parsley, P DU -...--.--.---------------0- 20@ 
on Pp a eb dew nc conta abenaahieelsanne i 
uash, P crate............--------------- ‘ 
ati Lacrow. Bytom... 22.255-85- 15 00@20 00 
- i rey 25 00@30 00 
- Hubbard, P ton........-.-..--- 25 00.@30 00 
String beans, native, P bu..........-.--- 60@1 00 
Hort. shell beans, P bu-....--.------------ 75@1 25 
Lima beans, P DOX...-..------------------ 60@1 50 


Sieva beans, P box......--------- 






Green corn, native, P bu 75@80 
Spinach, native, Pp box.. - 15@20 
urnips, flat, P box-....- 40@ 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl--.-. 90@1 25 
Tomatoes, native, P box.. w@ 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Apples, Twenty-Ounce, P bbl 
ae Gravenetein, oobi 
2 common, green, ~ bbl 
* Snow and Wealthy..-.-.-..-...--- 
ss = Maine Harvey ......-..-.-.----- 
nb Pound Sweets......-..---------- 5a, 
3  aaage ny pal P bbl., No. 1....- : 50@) 75 





" King, P bbl........--.-...--...-- 00@2 50 
3 Pippins and Porters.......-..--. 1 25@1 75 
Greenings, Juneating and Col- 
B lett, Pb Se cleneaanianiaaiescls 1 Mae oo 
Pears, Bartlett, P bu.....-....--..------- (a) 
 Becke!, P DU...........- cece ee 1 50@1 75 
. —_— seeeee b ae ¢ seer rec cere cece 1 — 
Peaches, native, ee ETE rer 35@7 
aoe Michigan, P bu. basket.......1 a. 75 
CF 






Grapes, pony basiets-..-.- 
Muskmelons, ® crate 


Hides and Pelta. 








‘ 
@ 
sy 
@ 
“oe “ “oe salted Ds es aodektanmet > 
=i buff, in west..........----.-------- a 
= * salt DE ccatkcevaseuk sone 7 @s 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each..........------ a1 60 
ve over weights, each.......--..-.-- 1 75@2 20 
Deacon and dairy skins......-..........-- 50@60 
Lambskins each, country......-...------ 35@.50 
Country Pelts, each...........-.--.------ 40@85 
Dried Apples. 
poeparennd, —_ cece cee e ce ne ce eeeee cece ae 
vapora PHIM ..... -.--. 22 noe enee nee 
sundried, as to quality........-....-.-.-- 3a4 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, choice........ 2 65¢ 
66 prime........2. coos -200--- 2 50@ 
Clover, ® tb........ ....-...------ -------- 10@11 
Red Top, Western, 50 th sack......-.-- 3 00@3 50 
‘ancy recleaned, P tb.......---- 94@11 
Hungarian ............-.-0....-s02---0---- 1 25@1 40 
Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P..........-.----- 1 195 
Pea screened .......... --...-2---.000 ---0- 1 185 
Pea seconds.........--- scaling ale te 1 50@1 60 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P.........-- 2 00@2 
errr 1 85@2 10 
Mediums, choice hand-picked..........-- 2 00@2 10 
Mediums, screened...........-...-.-.---- 1 v1 80 
Mediums, foreign..................------- 1 y2 10 
Yellow eyes, extra..............--.------- 2 50 
Yellow eyes, seconds............--------- 2 20@2 30 
RO BIGNESS . $0. occ cciwn cece secccsecccucesh 2 75@3 00 
Lima beans dried, P th........-......---- 4@5 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay, No.1, ton........-.....-..--..- 17 17 50 
ay iid 2 ol és isticnktoee 14 oe 00 
“ oe 3 Wit os Fe 5 on'sdiiine aneuliel 12 D14 00 
> fine choice...................- 13 00 
oe clover mixed # ton........... 12 13 00 
¥4 clover, @ ton................. 12 12 50 
od swale, P ton..............-..- 9 v10 00 
Straw, prime rye......................-- 13 14 00 
Straw, oat, per MS seo sides wn cnadpondand 8 950 
Straw, tangled rye.....................- 11 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 
Spring patents, $4 hee. al 00. 


up the better class for Wednesday’s sale. J. 8. 
Henry sold choice cows at $50@60, including 1 at 
$60, with sales down to $35. Libby Bros. sold on 
—n cows at $55, $50, $40 and $45, down to 


range and supply sufficient for the demand, so 


Graham Flieu 
the market quoted at $3 00@4 00 P bbl. 
and $5 90@6 15 for cut and grou 


3 50 P bbl. 
Cera.—Demand is quiet, with prices lower. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 7 @67hC. 
No. 3, yellow, 67}e. 
oo uiet and lower. 


No. 3 clipped, white, 36)c. ~ 


dull. 
State grades, saeved 67@75e. 


76C. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices mg? at 
62@73c for No.26rowed State, and for 
No. 2 2-rowed State. Feed barley, 52@67c. 
Bye.—Quiet, $3.00@3.50 P bbl, 68c P bushel. 





THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, ae Michigan on 





21@22 

iT) ity blood ity a 22@23 

“ “ blood 46 re -22@23 

7 We lood “ . ---23@24 

Fine dejaine, Ohio..................-.----- 31}@32 
= 92 PREUMTD cna Senccedecatesdsen 

Washed fleece..............-.-.-.-2-- 2-22 eee! 26@30 








FisH FERTILIZER.—E. B. M., Plymouth 
County, Mass.: The value of fresh fish as ama- 
nure has long been well known, but they contain 
so much water as to scarcely repay drawing 
them two miles from the shore if one has. any 
other business for himself and team. There is in 
the dry fish scraps as usually sold for fertilizing 
purposes about twelve per cent. of water, 7; per 
cent. nitrogen and 8} per cent. of phosphoric acid. 
As tke fresh fish will have about sixty per cent. 
of water, they would have about sixty-five pouuds 
of nitrogen and seventy-five pounds of phosphoric 
acid ina ton. Farmers along Long Island Sound 
used to use considerable of the menhaden or bony 
fish, as they called them, but we think they seldom 
draw them more than three or four miles, and 
lately we believe they haye discontinued their 
use, finding it cheaper tolet them goto the 
factory and be dried there as a fertilizer, and to 
buy that, than to buy the fish and cart them 
home. They are also objectionable on account 
of the odor from them when decaying. Daniel 
Webster once manured a large field with fresh 
fish, and we saw it some twenty years later, and 
it showed the results of it in increased fertility at 
that time, but he put them on, as he did every- 
thing else, regardless of expense, probably 
hundreds of loads to the acre, and he had but 
little way to draw them. As the fish contains lio 
potash, there should be about two hundred 
pounds of muriate of potash or 1500 pounds hard- 
wood ashes to the acre used with either the 
fresh or dried fish. 

Dyinc Pics.—D. E. W., Grafton County, N. 
H.: We have searched several books to ascertain 
the cause of the trouble with your pigs, as we 
never experienced anything of the kind. We find 
nothing that gives what you call “a casing of 
clotted blot around the heart,” but the nearest we 
can come to it is the so-called hog cholera, in one 
of its forms, properly the ‘anthrax fever, in 
which the internal organs are overflowed with 
blood which is usually so watery that 
it does not coagulate or clot perfectly. 
The causes of this are said to be keep- 
ing them on low and undrained lands, im. 
pure drinking water, confinement to filthy 
sties and a want of change in food. With due 
deference to the books, we would also say that 
we think a too highly concentrated ration might 
cause it,as your pigs are very heavy for their 
age and must have put on fatrapidly. Your pigs 
may have all died before this reaches you, but if 
any are living put them in a field with plenty 
of green grass and pure water, and feed 
scantily until they begin to squeal for food. 
An emetic of two parts each of white 
hellebore and ipecacuanha and onepart of tar- 
tar emetic is recommended at the beginning of 
the disease in doses of a scruple for small pigs to 
one dram for large pigs is advised to be thrown 
upon the tongue dry, and to be followed by from 
one to three ounces of ;Epsom salts. Fresh air, 
cleanjplaces for sleeping and eating, plentyof pure 
water and a scant supply of wholesome food are 
the best preventives, with shade in hot days, and 
a very little salt and plenty of charcoal are 
worth more and cost less than the patented 
cholera medicines. 


a 
<g> 


FEEDING STRAW. 
In some experiments which were made in feed 
ing straw it was found that when linseed meal 
was being fed they had better results with the 
straw than with hay. The linseed meal packed 
too closely and was but imperfectly digested. 
When cornmeal was given, better results were 
obtained from feeding hay than from the straw. 
Yet the value of straw as a cattle food when cut 
early is so well established that it is now thought 
too valuable to be used as bedding in stables or 
yards, until the cattle have picked out the best 
of it, and they reject only that which is overripe. 

SCARCITY OF BEEF AND MUTTON. 

The setting and fencing of farms in those loca 
tions where cattle and sheep have been allowed 
to graze freely upon government land has helped 
to make an advance in the prices of our meats. 
The conditions are different from what they were 
twenty years ago, yet we think this may be in part 
overcome by the fattening of cattle at an earlier 
age, and by better cultivation and the introduction 
of better grasses on the grazing lands, and better 
feeding and care of stock when they are brought 
to the stables. Instead of requiring fifty 
acres to each steer they are now beginning to 
claim, or the best feeders are, that three acres of 
grass is enough for a steer. We have known men 
in New England who found one acre produce for- 
age for a cow in milk, excepting the grain food 
which was purchased. When our beef growers 
reach that capacity they will find it costs no more 
to grow a fat animal than it did when they had 
range which was unlimited and without cost. 

POTATO DIGGING. 
We once made a trial of a patented potato 
digger. It was one of those that looked like a 
duuble mould board plow, with five prongs be- 
hind it, which were supposed to sift out the 
potatoes from the earth and leave them behind it. 
We had a yoke of oxen, a boy to drive the 
oxen, and held the plow ourself. Then we had 
three men with prorged hoes or potato dig- 
gers at work in the same field. A little 
to our surprise they dug three rows in 
less time than we could plow out three, 
though our oxen were three-year-old grade 
Devon steers, nearly or quite as fast walkers as 
horses, and ready,to run away if they had not had 
a driver at their heads whose business was more 
to keep them from going too fast than to hurry 
them. And we found that they obtained more 
potatoes than we did, getting out more to a row, as 
we found when the ground was plowed the next 
spring. We never were more surprised in the job of 
potato digging than once, when a man elected to 
use a fork by the side of us as we used the po- 
tato digger or pronged hoe. We were young and 
thought we could dig lots of potatoes in a day, 
but he easily kept abreast of us and seemed as if 
he could have gone twice as fast if he had not 
disliked to beat ‘“‘ the boss.”” We never learned 
to use the fork as a potato digger, but we learned 
not to use the machine, but there may be better 
machines now. 

ROBIN REDBREAST. 
The Rural New Yorker has been publishing a 
number of articles from correspondents who 
think the robin is one of those birds that are 
most injurious to the farmer, taking his fruit and 
destroying the earth worms that are trying to en 
rich the soil. We have watched the robins a 
great many years, have shot some in the cherry 
trees when we were young, and missed a great 
many more than we hit, and we now are thankful 
for those that we missed, and sorry for those 
that we killed. We are not sure that the 
earth worms, or angle worms, which we suppose 
are meant, are of so much benefit to the soil, and 
if they are it will require more robins than we 
have seen recently to reduce their numbers much. 
We know that the robins eat the cut worm and 
the grub of the June beetle that eats cff the grass 
roots, and that they take, many other insects. 
We know that a few trees of what we 











think the almost worthless sweet early cherries 
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or a few mulberry trees will keep the robins 
away from better fruit, and if they are not at 
hand the presence of the family cat will protect 
the smaller fruit. She may not catch many, but 
isiike a policeman, evil-doers behave or keep 
away while she is on guard. We think that to 
destroy the robin would be to destroy one of our 
best friends, and we have enough to do to destroy 
the pestilential English sparrow. 
THE FROG MARKET. 

The National Provisioner says that Chicago and 
St. Louis consume more frogs than any other 
citles, yet they are not largely populated by the 
French people, who used to be called a nation of 
frog eaters. The fact is that one who has tasted 
the tender meat of the hind leg of a frog will not 
go back to broiled chicken when he or she can 
get the frog’s legs. There is alarge and constantly 
increasing trade in them in our Eastern markets, 
and, strange to say, in those cities and towns 
where there are the most French people there 
is the least demand for them. But they. may be 
the Canadian French mostly, who have not 
learned to eat them, or they may be ashamed to 
call for them lest they be halled as “frog 
eaters,” or possibly, as a frugal race, they do not 
like to pay the price asked, and try to live on 
food that costs less. But the sales in Boston are 
increasing each year, and the supply does not 
keep pace with the demand, and prices have 
advanced from 75 cents a dozen for the first 
we ever ate to $1.50a dozen or more now. 
Perhaps those who make a specialty of growing 
them send larger ones to market than we bought. 
The Provisioner claims that some of those sent 
to Chicago are almost as large as hens, and they 
are sent on alive on blocks of ice, upon which 
they arrive alive and in better condition than 
when killed before shipment. It also claims that 
the frog in Missouri holds second place as a 
wealth producer for that State, the mule having 
first place and the hen second place. 

THE WORMWOOD CRUP. 
Those who have only seen a few lonely plants 
of wormwood in an old-fashioned garden scarcely 
can imagine a field of one hundred acres devoted 
to that crop, and yet that is what L. 8S. Drew of 
Lodi, .Wis., has, and he also has the largest dis- 
tillery of the oil of wormwood in the United 
States. When the plants are two to three feet 
high and the purple blossoms begin to appear, 
they are cut by a mowing machine, but only 
allowed to wilt, not being dried. Then they go to 
a vat, where steam is turned on them. This steam 
goes to condensing pipes, something like the worm 
of a distillery, where as it cools the oil of 
wormwood, being lighter than water, is drawn 
from the surface. The water which is left has a 
certain value as an ingredient in certain bitter 
medicines, but the oil has a reputation for lint- 
ment being considered very penetrating, “ going 
clear to the bone.” Possibly the oil of skunk, 
snake and angle worms have equally good repu- 
tation on that way for stiff joints and lame 
muscles, but they have not for the relief of acute 
pain. There are some five hundred farms engaged 
in growing wormwood in the United States, of 
which Mr. Drew has two. In Europe they are 
much more common, as the use of the oil of 
wormwood under the name of “ absinthe” is very 
general in certain sections. Luckily it is but 
little used in this country, as it is one of the 
worst forms of intoxicating drinks, though 
seldom used excepting as mixed with others. 
Within fifty years the price of oil of wormwood 
has risen from $1 to $6 a pound, and much of it 
is imported from Europe. 

Connecticut Farm Notes. 

Crops of nearly all kinds are much later 
than usual the present season. Many fields 
of corn have not yet been cut, and while 
some farmers have filled their silos, yet the 
corn was quite green, and in some instances 
the ears were in the milk stage. Others are 
waiting for their corn to get more matuxe 
before cutting. 
Potatoes have not generally been har- 
vested as yet. A fairly good crop is ex- 
pected. Apples are ready for picking, and 
the crop promises to be a large one and of 
excellent quality. 
Onions made a large growth during the 
past season, and are fully two weeks later 
than usual; the tops are large, and it will 
take considerable time for them to dry down. 
The onion crop is generally good. Apple 
buyers have not yet been in this section, 
although many farmers would like to sell 
their apples before putting them into win- 
ter quarters. 
A large proportion of the farmers in this 
section are sending their milk to Boston. 
The price through August and September 
has: been twenty-six cents per can of 84 
quarts. ‘They are hoping to get a consider- 
able increase in the price for the next six 
months, but just what the price will be re- 
mains to be seen. 
The problem of farm help is becoming 
more and more difficult to solve. Itis almost 
impossible to get good, reliable help. Day 
laborers are scarce. 
Several new silos have been put in this 
season. The dairy business is being looked 
after more closely than it formerly was, and 
as one result the farms are better cared for, 
and show a marked improvement in many 
cases. The heavy rains have kept vegetation 
green, and there is a good supply of fall 


feed. 
Columbia, Ct., Sept. 22. 


A Bargain in Travel. 

Regular Rate, Boston to Albany...-...--..-.- $4.50 

Down the Hudson to New York City.-.....-- 1.50 

ee | gl Line and N. Y.,N.H.& H 
ME 00 a gdadccen cécccssasecssonas 














The above round trip for........-----------.- $5.00 
Thursday, Oct. 9, on the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road. For descriptive leaflet, address A. S. Han- 
son, General Passenger Agent, Boston. 


New Une fer Rofined Paraffine Wax. 

A new and important use for Refined Paraffine 
Wax seems to have been discovered by a promi- 
nent resident of Ohio, living near Lancaster, who 
had two trees badly damaged by storm, one being 
amaple and the other an apple. Ineach casea 
large limb was broken down from the trunk, but 
still attached to it. The limbs were propped up 
and fastened securely with straps, very much as 
a broken leg might be fastened with splints, and 
then melted refined wax poured into and over al} 
the cracks. The “ surgical operation ”’ was en- 
tirely successful. The paraffine prevented the 
escape of the sap, kept out the rain and moisture 
which would have rotted the trees, prevented 
the depredations of insects, and the limbs seem 
thus far to be perfectly re-attaehed to the trees. 


A Bare Octeber Trip. 
Over the Boston & Albany Railroad to Albany, 
the Hudson River steamer to New York and the 
Fall River Line to Boston, Thursday, Oct. 9. $5 
buys whole trip. Send for descriptive leaflet. 
A.S. Hanson, General Passenger Agent, Boston. 


——The queerest farm in greater New York is 
located on the ends of the long pier in the Harlem 
river, on which the big draw of the Madison-ave- 
nue bridge swings. The bridge tender has cov- 
ered up the broken stone filling of the pier with 
fine loam from the fields on either shore, and has 
growing there as fine a crop of corn, beans, peas, 
potatoes and tomatoes as any farmin the State 
can show. He works on his farm dayand night 
at every possible opportunity. 

—The estate of a Long Island miser who died 
last year is appraised at $40,000. His household 
effects are valued at $16. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


NORFOLK, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested inthe estate of MAR- 
CELLA M. HINES, late of Medway, in said 
county, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administratiun on 
the estate of said deceased, to Ella H. Stratton 
of Medway, without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are bereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Brookline, in said County of 


D., 1 at ten o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by pout ing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, JAMES H. FLINT, Esquire, Judge of 
ry Court, this nineteenth day of September, 


an JONATHAN COBB, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, and all other pornene in- 
terested inthe estate of ANNA M. ALDEN, 
late of Wakefield, in said County, deceased. 
WHEREAS, Joseph D. Alden, administrator of 
the estate of said deceased, has presented to 
said Court his petition for license to sell at private 
sale, in accordance with the offer named in 
said petition, or upoe such terms as may be ad- 
judged best, the whole of a certain parcel of the 
real estate of said deceased for the payment of 
debts, —— and charges of administration, 
and for other reasons set forth in said petition. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County, 
on the twenty-first day of October, A. D. 1902, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be granted. 
_And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each 
person interested in the estate fourteen days, 
at least, before said Court, or by publishing 
the same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
— to be one day, atleast, before said 





urt. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this first day of 
Oc'ober, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
AUGUSTINE B. TUKEY, late of Bristol, 
in the County of Lincoln, and State of Maine, 
deceased, or in the personal property here- 
inafter described, and to the Treasurer 
and Receiver-General of said Commonwealth. 
WHEREAS, Isabell Tukey, appointed ad- 
ministratrix of the estate of said deceased, 
by the Probate Court for the County of Lincoln 
in the State of Maine, has presented to said 
Court her age eng representing that as such ad- 
ministratrix she is entitled to certain personal 
property situated in Commonwealth, 
to wit: A Vo of $500 and_ interest 
in the Malden Savings Bank, Book No. 29031, 
and praying that she may be licensed to re- 
ceive or to sell by public or private sale on such 
terms and to such person or persons as she 
shall think fit, or otherwise to dispose of and to 
transfer and convey such estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County, of 
Middlesex, on thetwenty-first day of October, A. 
D., 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and 
by papery A copy of said citation on the Treas- 
urer and Receiver General of said Commonwealth 
fourteen days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day 
of September, in the yez.r one thousand nine hun- 


dred and two. 
8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


HEREAS,*MAUD V. RODENHISER of 
Everett, in said County, has presented to 
said Court a petition pra ing that her name ma 
be changed to that of MAUD VIOLET RHODES, 
for the reasons therein set forth: 
All persons are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the seventh day of 
October A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any they have, why the 
same should not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
hewspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of 
September, in the year one thousand nine hundred 






































and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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IF AN AGENT 


to his fence instead of our 
should nda A OPAGE Standard Farm and Stock 
Fence, we believe you’ d always be sorry. 

PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., ADBIAN, MICH. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 








sal d exc toc 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge o 
one cent per word only, includin 
initials. No Display. Cash 
r. 





to 40 acres Cranberry Land, with water and sand 
hill, with or without connecting farm. ices 
reasonable. Address BOX 66, Marshfield, Mass. 


HP tana. Pistertio, Bex Best cows in New Eng- 
utter 








ANTED—To hire farm from Oct. or Nov. 1 fora 

term of years, with stock and tools, by a prac- 
tical, responsible farmer. Address, with particulars, 
“FA R,” P.O. Box 2314, Boston. 





NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exc 
QNwortn $25; never been used. KENT, Bor ae, 
ton. 


SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
OR i asonths old, Individual merit end breeding the 
t. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 





Norfolk, on the twenty-second day of October, A. ' 


in prop 


are every farmer’s aim. 


Potash 


er proportion is an 


essential aid to success, 
All that the best agricultural 
authorities have found out about 
fertilization is told in our books. 
We mail them free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 
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UFF Cochins; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
TL. WARE, South Keene, N. 3 


4° STUD—Fee B10; Rob Jingo: breeding cannot be 





improved. TIN HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 
ew tle, Pa. 





HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 





R SALE—Thirty-four high-grade |Shorthorn red 
a? with calves, a springers $38. J. M. 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 





ATS—Drive away alive forever. No poison. No 
traps. No cats. new dis: 


magic; t 
with guyz order ay & ee — ae e Hens 
Lay ore ‘ healthy. 
GALLATIN -¢ Dept. 2, York. Pa. 
DLAND Shostheyas, number 150 head. Bulls, 


cows and heifers 0} for sale at all times. 
I. WOOD, Williamsport, O. 








€ f) HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons Belgians, 
Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LA 
» Creston, Ia. 





HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
bulls ready for service at prices. 
> re N, Renrock, Noble Co., O. — 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
POPULAR FANCY WORK. 

Huckabuck embroidery is pretty and 
easily made. It will be noticed that the 
under and over stitch, otherwise called 
darning, is used. In looking at the hucka- 
buck itself, lots of little holes are seemingly 
made to tit the needle’s point. Thus, 
the whole scheme of weaving appears 
to have been intended for the in and out of 
darning, and with such marked regularity 
in the space, the distancing of stitches is 
accomplished without effort. 

A centrepiece recently finished was 
stamped on huck and the figure was darned 
in. The edge was scalloped and the inside 
ring outlined. Asking for huck at the linen 
stores, one is shown not only the plain, but 
a variety of fascinating samples with dam- 
ask patterns. Thereare violets and pansies, 
fleur-de-lis and roses, and conventional 
flowers and figures of many kinds. These 
figures may be outlined and the background 
darned. Covers for sofa pillows are very 
effective when made in this way, also centre- 
pieces, doilies and searfs. An attractive 
bureau scarf has an all-round scalloped bor- 
der buttonholed with silk. Heading the 
border all around are two lines of outline 
stitch. The figures in the material are also 
outlined and the background darned. 

One can make a bed set of counterpane 
and pillow-shams. The widest and firmest 
quality is used in strips, as many as are 
necessary for the width of the bed, joined 
by bands of imitation Cluny lace. The 
strips have large designs couched in white 
or a pale color, and the inside of the figure 
only is darned. The centre of each sham is 
a square of huck with the same design re- 
peated. Cluny insertion and lace finish both 
counterpane and covers. Darning, couching 
and outlining make different combinations 
on huckabuck. A centrepiece shows a series 
of lines radiating from a small ring near the 
middle. The lines curve as they branch 
outward, and when. they reach the edge 
form themselves into a scalloped border. 
The foundation is darned all over in alter- 
nate rows of orange and pale green. The 
lines are done in a deep red, and midway 
following each one is a line of feather- 
stitching in green. The end of each stitch 
is finished with a French knot. 





Where luncheon cloths are used, nothing | 
: A little put on acloth and rubbed over the 


is prettier than the German momie linen 
made in Germany, with inserts and edges of 
hand-made lace. These are laid over silk in 
prevailing color of the decorations. 


though the latter are still very popular. 
Torchon also appears op scarfs, tray and 


tea cloths, and the hand-embroidered scal- | 
loped and hemstitched are in vogue for com. | 


mon use. Eva M. NILEs. 
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Mushrooms and Toadstools. 


To those who are in doubt the information | 


given in the Era about mushrooms and 
toadstools will be welcome. The author of 
**Onethousand American Fungi ” writes: 


The most important points to impress | 


upon the memory are the differences be- 
tween the common mushroom (Agaricus 
campester) and the deadly Amanitz. 

The mushroom has colored spores. These, 
as they ripen, give color to the gills upon 
which they are produced. In the very 
youg mushroom, when it is in what is 
called the button shape, the gilis are almost 
white. As the spores ripen, the gills be- 


come pink, then a deep purplish-brown—al- | 


most black. As the cap spreads away from 


the stem, a thin white membrane, called | 


the partial veil, is ruptured and either hangs 
from the margin of the cap in fragments or 
closes about the stem as a veilor ring. 
There is no sheath—cup or vulva—at the 
base of the stem. There may or may not be 
afuzzy scurf ontop of thecap. The cap 
may be white or tinged with yellow or 
brown. The flesh is white, usually becom- 
ing dull when exposed to the air. The com- 
mon mushroom grows in open fields; never 
inthe woods. It is edible until the gills 
begin to soften with decay. Thereis no 
poisonous insect or worm that infests it. 
Recent reports asserting to the contrary are 
pestilential inaccuracies. 

Mark the differences: The poisonous 
Amanitie have white spores. These never 
darken. The gills, not attached to the stem, 
never become pink or dark. They are usu- 
ally a pure white. 
light yellow. 
they are much the shape of the mushroom. 
They are then entirely enclosed in a mem- 
branous sheath. As the stem rises it 
pushes the cap through its membrane. 
Parts of it adhere to the top of the cap as 
scabs, or perhaps contracted into wart- 
like shapes. The larger portion remains 
in the ground, under and around the 
base of the stem. It usually presents the 
form of acup or sheath and is called the 
vulva. Under the young cap the same 
kind of a membrane appears as is found 
under that of the mushroom. It ruptures 
in the same way. The scabs, sheath, ring 
or veil may disappear, but traces of them 
will always be found upon close examina- 
tion. The fiesh is white. The Amanitie 
usually grow in the woods. The poisonous 
kind are seldom found in the fields. 

_ ~>- -- 
Now for White Hands Again. 

It is to the home-coming woman who is 
sorely troubled over her little sun-browned 
hands that one would make a few practical 
suggestions. 

Sunburn and freckles will wear off in 
time, but if time be toc slow a healer, there 
are other remedies. Nothing is better to 
banish sunburn than a lotion of rose water 
and glycerine, using of each two ounces, 
and half the quantity of citric acid; apply 
when washing the hands. 

Freckles yield to daily applications of 
violet water, one ounce; glycerine, one 
dram; tincture of benzoin, one-half dram, 
and powdered borax, one-quarter dram. 
Rub the borax with the glycerine, gradually 
add the violet water; lastly the tincture of 
benzoin, slowly stirring. Rub some of this 
on the hands at night and then draw on a 
pair of big, but very clean, swe t-scented, 
white suede gloves, that are slit open in the 
palm and cropped off at the tips of every 
finger. 








Just a second, please— 
To tell YOU that 


"Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS’) 


is an infallible cure for 
Cramps, Colic and all 
Stomach Complaints. 


For 25c.—a large bottle 











After the hands have been whitened by 
this process, they may be made soft and 
satiny and pink-palmed by massaging them 
night and morning with a cold cream. Gen- 
tly pinch and rub the emollient into the 
palms with thamb and forefinger, and into 
the back of the hands with the forefinger. 

Very fine white sand, if used judiciously, 
is one of the best things in the world to 
make the flesh white and firm. Take about 
a pint of sand and put it in a washbasin 
nearly filled with hot, soapy water. 

Wash the hands in this, rubbing thor- 
oughly with the sand. Then rinse in tepid 
oatmeal water, and afterward thoroughly 
dry them, pushing back the flesh, and pinch- 
ing the tips of the fingers to keep them 
tapering and the nails of good shape. 

The washing in oatmeal water can be 
repeated now and again during the day. 
For moist hands use a little powdered borax 
inthe bath water, dusting afterward with 
boracic acid powder. Borax dries the skin, 
and it should not be used too frequently. A 
little powdered borax or a few drops of 
ammonia added to the water will cleanse 
the hands if they are stained or much soiled. 

Callous spots on the hands may be re- 
moved by rubbing them with pumice stone. 
Warts may be cured if touched lightly once 
a day with a solution of lactic acid and 
salicylic acid, of each one-half dram, and 
four drams of collodion. This is applied 
with a small brush. 

To keep the finger nails in perfect condi- 
tion is the easiest thing in the worla, if just 
a little care is taken each day. 

In the first place, the nail bush must be 
used frequently, every time, in fact, that 
the hands are washed. Then, in drying the 
hands, always work the towel from the 
point of the nail back towards the finger. 

Cut the nails often; don’t let them get 
too long. By cutting the nails close at the 
sides and keeping the corners from ad- 
hering to the skin hangnails can be 
avoided and the shape of the nails changed. 

Brittle nails should never be cut unless 
the fingers have first been soaked in warm 
water or rubbed with almond oil. The 
nails should never be polished except when 
an oil is used besides che powder. This 
makes the nails more pliable. 

Don’t polish your nails too roughly or rub 
them until they become heated. Touch 
them lightly with the polisher. If nails are 





| 
For | 
highly polished tables Cluny covers and | 
doilies are newer than the Renaissance, al- | 


In two kinds they area | 
When the Amanitz are young | 


stained nothing will whiten them so quickly 
as a few minutes’ rubbing with lemon juice. 


| nails occasionally should keep them per- 
fectly clean and make them easy to care for. 

All acids except lemon juice should be 
avoided, as they do more harm than good, 
it being necessary to use all strong acids 
| with the greatest care. In using lemon 
| juice it is best to pour it ona cloth which 
has been dipped in water. 

If one prefers to do her own manicuring 
| $1.50 will purchase all the instruments and 
supplies necessary ; these will easily last a 
| year or two, so no great expense is involved. 
A manicure set includes a pair of clippers 
or safety scissors, a file, a large wood- 
backed polisher, a box of nail paste and 
| one of powder and an orange-wood stick. 
| After the hands have been brushed in 
warm, soapy water and dried, use the 
| Orange-wood stick to clean them, having 
| used the nail brush while washing the 
| hands. The flesh about the nail is also 
| pushed gently back with this stick. 
| With the safety scissors the nail is cut in 
| the desired shape, the file being used to 

bevel the edges. Rub a little of the rose- 

tinted paste on each nail, dust on some of 
| the powder and then use the polisher, with 


| 


| an even stroke, a few times. 

| Don’t let either paste or powder work 
| into the skin around the nails. Don’t have 
| very long nails or glittering ones. Be sat- 
| isfied if they take ona pink, healthy glow, 
have white, rounded tips and grow as 
strong, yet flexible, as the best whalebone. 
—New York Sun. 
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Some Queer Kinds of Bread. 

Bread can be made out of almost any kind 
of vegetable substance, if we may credit an 
article contributed by M. Paul Combes to La 
Science Illustree. Some of the kinds of 
bread described by him will be familiar to 
most readers, but others have a very odd 
sound. Says M. Combes: 

‘* Bread made of pure oats with the addi- 
tion of one-fifth of its weight of wheat has 
| all the appearance of the best qualities, but 
| its color is gray and its taste and odor are 
| not especially agreeable. . . 

** Maize flour can be made into bread, but 
it must be mingled in equal parts with that 
of another cereal. Half maize and 
half wheat makes a very agreeable and nu- 
tritious bread, easy of digestion and keeping 
fresh a long time. Bread of good quality 
can also be made by mixing maize flour and 
mashed poti.toes. 

‘* To make bread of rice, several handfuls 
| must first be taken and boiled to a thick 
glutinouss up. Whenthis has partly cooled 
it is poured on the rice flour, and salt and 
yeast are added. During fermenta- 
tion this dough, which 1s at first firm, be- 
comes so soft and liquid that it would be 
| impossible to make bread of it unless the hot 
| oven were ready. The baked bread 
has a fine yellow tint. and is agree- 
able to sight and taste. . . . 

** The potato, mixed with wheat or maize, 
gives a very palatable bread, but it attracts 
humidity and easily becomes soggy. . 

“In Corsica bread is madefrom chest- 
nuts without admixture of any other sub- 
stance. It has not the firmness of ordinary 
bread, but is healthful, sweet in flavor, 
agreeable to eat and easily digestible. It 
keeps more than fifteen days, and consti- 
tutes the chief food of the Corsican moun- 
taineers. 

*Atdifferent epochs attempts have been 
made to make bread of the seeds of divers 
leguminous plants. 

*“*From the hygienic point of view the 
mixture of these farinaceous elements with 
cereals must be recommended, for by their 
richness in albumen and in nitrogenous 
matter these legumes furnish a bread as nu- 
tritious as that of wheat—but it may be 
foreseen that it will have the inconven- 
iences of being heavy and difficult of diges- 
tion, and that it will become quickly hard, 
dry and brittle. 

“To obviate this, we may take a hint 
from the experiments of Lehmann on bread 
made with sprouted grain, which he pre- 
vented from becoming heavy and soggy by 
adding cooking salt. 

“‘ Using this same principle, experiments 
made on various proportions of cereals and 
legumes have shown that the best bread of 
this combination is made when two per cent. 
of salt is added to a mixture of two-thirds 
rye flour and one-third flour of some legu- 
minous vegetable (beans, peas, etc. ). 

** Bread composed of this mixture, with- 
out the addition of salt, becomes hard and 
brittle at the end of a few days, while the 
salted bread remains succulent and tender 
for a much longer time, and is as porous 
and light as pure rye bread. The addition 
of two per cent. of salt does not injure the 
taste. A larger quantity does not hurt the 

















bread but makes it less palatable. 
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** It has been said that beans, ground in 
amortar, dried in the oven, and then re- 
duced to flour and mixed with only one-fifth 
of wheat, are capable of producing a very 
healthful and good bread: Experiment 
shows, however, that beans, as well as peas, 
lentils, etc., give, with this proportion of 
wheat, a heavy dough, ixdigestible and 
grateful neither to the taste nor to the smell. 

‘* Bread is made of acorns in some places, 

and in 1709 people were reduced to this ex- 
tremity in various parts of France. 
‘‘Tn like manner all sorts of substances 
of vegetable origin have been used as sub- 
stitutes for cereals in making bread. 
Among other substances we may mention 
mosses, dried and powdered. These really 
furnish good and tasteful nourishment and 
are still liked by the Norwegians, 

‘© We may also cite, as having been used 
in bread-making, the roots of bryonia, 
colchicum, iris, serpentaria, mandragora 
and hellebore, the leaves of aconite, ete. 

‘* All these, with two or three exceptions 
give only a very imperfect nourishment, 
and they can be of use only in cases of ex- 
treme necessity. Even then they must be 
mixed with a certain quantity of cereal 
flour.”’—Translation made for the Literary 
Digest. 
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Hints on Canning. 


Although canned foods of all kinds are 
abundant in the stores, many housewives 
prefer to put up their own fruits for the 
winter’s use. Of mothers with growing 
children this is especially true. Thereisa 
generally accepted theory that, while the 
digestive apparati of adults have, asa rule, 
become calloused by vigorous encounters 
with course dinners and late suppers 
and their unholy bills of fare, the 
tender stomach of youth may svffer in- 
jury from preservatives in the shape 
of acids and other chemicals used by many 
professional canners. . However this may 
be, the homemade product is pretty sure to 
find greatest favor with every one. Peaches, 
plums, pears and quinces are the principal 
fruits of the season. It is a mistake to wait 
for the end of a fruit season before canning. 
For the purpose the best fruit is required. 
That with choicest flavor is pretty apt to 
be among the first arrivals of the best 
sorts. 


. The same principle of canning holds good, 
whatever the sort to be used. The object is 
preservation. This can be accomplished 
only by perfect sterilization, with airtight 
receptacles. Sugar plays only a small part 
in the preservation. Overcooking of fruit 
destroys its flavor. As large fruit is pared 
it should be thrown intoa pan of cold water. 

In selecting peaches for canning, choose 
those that are ripe and solid, not soft. After 
securing the fruit, the first step is to see 
that cans, elastics and covers are in order 
and close at hand. Have upon the kitchen 
table a wet cloth, upon which to stand the 
jars while they are being filled. This pre- 
vents danger of breakage. Pare the peaches, 
cut them in two and remove the stones. 
There are any number of ways of preparing 
the fruit for the cans, allof which arrive at 
the same end. The good old method of 
allowing a heaping tablespoonful of sugar 
to every quart of the fruit nas proved satis- 
factory in many ahousehol1. 

Put a cupful of water ina kettle and add 
layers of fruit, alternating them with sprink- 
lings of sugar. Bring the contents of the 
kettle slowly to a boil and cook for about 
three minutes, or until the fruit is thor- 
oughly heated through. Then scald the 
cans, one by one, stand them on the cloth 
and fill to the brim withthe fruit. Adjust 
the scalded rubbers and screw on the 
scalded covers. Wipe the jars carefully, 
and stand them in a warm part of the 
kitchen where they will be protected from 
theair. Inthe morning give the covers an 
additional turn and put them in a dark 
place. 

After a week or two louk the supply over. 
In jars where small bubbles appear, the 
fruit is not keeping, and the contents may 
as well be emptied out and used for stewed 
fruit. 

Apples and pears may be treated in the 
same manner as the peaches, excepting that 
they are cored. 

Quinces are better cut into rings. They 
require one cupful of sugar to every pound 
of the fruit. 

Some housekeepers claim that fruit canned 
without other liquid thanits own juice re- 
tains its flavor best. For this sort, pack dry 
jars with the fruit sections, put on the rub- 
bers and covers, put the jars in a boiler with 
cold water nearly covering them, let the 
water come to a boil and cook them for one 
hour. Leave the jars in the water until the 
latter is cold.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Danger from Pets. 


In families where household pets of vari- 
ous kinds are allowed to be the daily com- 
panions of small children, parents should 
take the greatest care to see that these pets 
are always in perfect health and kept clean. 

We know now that many of the small ani- 
mals and birds most frequently chosen as 
pets are very likely to tall victims to various 
diseases, especially tuberculosis and diph- 
theria. It is natural for birds and animals 
to live in the open air, and confinement is 
probably the cause of their great proneness 
to consumption. It is certain that few city 
dogs get nearly enough exercise, and there- 
fore it is not surprising that they are gen- 
erally troubled with indigestion and foul 
breath. 

Cats, even oftener than dogs, are victims 
of tuberculosis. This disease is extremely 
vague in its earlier symptoms, and often 
slow. It does not require much thought to 
see how dangerous it must be for young 
children to romp with and caress a con- 
sumptive pet. The sight of a tiny child 
seated on the floor and playing with a con- 
stantly sneezing kitten of doubtful physique 
is ashocking sight, but one which may be 
witnessed only too often. 

It is now generally conceded that canaries 
and parrots are a great source of danger in 
this regard. They are birds used to the 
free air ina warm climate, and it is little to 
be wondered at that they should develop 
disease when they are caged in steam-heated 
rooms in a northern clime. 

Parasites also constitute a great danger, 
especially from cats. It is believed by 
physicians that many cases of ringworms in 
children may be traced tothe cat. Although 
dog fleas seldom leave their habitation for 
human beings, as they are fortunately a 
distinct species, still this 1s by no means an 
invariable rule. 

Where the pet habit is ingrained and can- 
not be overcome,—indeed, it is not wise 
wholly to deny children their pets,—very 
careful watch should be kept by the elders 
of the family for the first slight symptoms 
of indisposition, and when these occur the 
pet should be placed in the care of an 
animal or bird-doctor for treatment.— 








Domestic Hints. 


LEMON MERINGUE PUDDING. 

Twocups stale bread crumbs, two cups cold 
water, one lemon, # cup sugar, three eggs, 4 cup. 
chopped suet, three tablespoons powdered sugar. 
Soak the crumbs In the water for thirty minutes, 
then add the juice and grated rind of the lemon. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs till thick and lemon- 
colored, add the sugar and suet and mix thor- 
oughly. Add the other ingredients. Bake for 
an hour. Beatthe whites of the eggs toadry 
froth and make a meringue with three table- 
spoons of powdered sugar. Heap lightly on top 
of the pudding, dust with powdered sugar and 
brown delicately. Serve with a liquid sauce. 

SANDWICHES IN CREAM SAUCE. 

Sandwiches left over are not usually very invit- 
ing, but they may be made so by this method. 
Warm them slightly in the oven, and to every 
three sandwiches made from chicken, veal or 
tongue, made a white sauce with one tablespoon 
of butter, one tablespoon of flour, one-half tea- 
spoon of salt,a dash of pepper and one cup of 
milk cooked until thick. Then add the yolk of 
one egg well beaten. Pour this over the sand- 
wiches and serve at once. 

BAKED HASH OF RICE AND BEEF. 

Into a stewpan put one cupful of chopped cold 
beef, one cupful of cooked rice, one cupful of 
milk, two tablespoons of butter, one teaspoonful 
of salt, } of a teaspoonful of pepper. Stir for one 
minute, then add a well-beaten egg. Turn the 
hash into a baking dish and bake twenty miuutes. 

WHITE BREAD GRIDDLE CAKES. 

Chop as much stale bread as will measure two 
cupfuls, put it into a bowl and pour over it a cup- 
ful of sweet, rich milk, let it soak for an hour. 
When ready to bake the cakes, mash the bread 
in the milk with a wooden spoon, add a heaping 
teaspoonful of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, two well-beaten 
eggs, sift into the mixture acupful of white flour 
and an even teaspoonful of soda, stir well to- 
gether, then add a cupful of sour milk and bake 
on a griddle. 

CLAM FRITTERS. 

Add the liquor of twelve clams to one pint of 
milk, three well-beaten eggs, salt, and as much 
flour as is needed to make a thin, smooth batter. 
Chop the clams, and stir them into the batter. 
Fry in very hot lard. 

LETTUCE SALAD. 

Wash and arrange ina dish the whitest leaves 
of half a head of lettuce. Chop or cut the re- 
maining half; mix with a mayonnaise dressing 
and pour in centre of leaves. A few leeks may 
be chopped in the salad or served on the table 
afterward. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Ona specially warm day a well-prepared rag- 
out of young vegetables may easily take the 
place of meat. Clean and scrape enough new 
carrots to fill a pint measure; take the same 
quantity of potatoes and young white turnips, 
cutting them into pieces the size of the carrots, 
one-half of a cupful of leeks cut fine. Cookthe 
carrotsin boiling salted water for half an bour, 
the turnips, potatoes and leeks for ten minutes. 
Drain all, and ina frying pan put two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter or rendered suet and two table- 
sponfuls of flour. Mix over the fire, add one pint 
of beef stock or water and stir until it thickens. 
Add one level tablespoonful of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-quarter of a teaspoonful 
of white pepper. Add the vegetables, cover, and 
simmer for thirty minutes. Add one tablespoon- 
ful of chopped parsley and serve. 

Io give variety to the sandwich plate, thin 
slices of white or.brownbread may be spread re- 
spectively with finely chopped preserved ginger 
and thick, sweet cream, and then be pressed to- 
gether. 

“In diet lies the key to nine-tenths of the social 
and political problems that vex our age and 
time.”’-—Dr. Alexander Haig. 

Only a French or German cook fully under- 
stands the value of garlic. Used properly, it 
gives a more delicate flavor than onion. 
a way to use it with tomatoes: 
toes and cut them in two. Lay the pieces, cut 
side down, in a pan with hot butter, and let them 
cook slowly a few minutes. Sprinkle them with 
pepper and salt and two cloves of garlic chopped 
very fine. 
until the tomatoes are soft. 

To make gooseberry jam take three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar to every pound of fruit. Put 


the fruit on by. itself in a porcelain-lined or | 


granite-ware saucepan, mash and stir well to 
keep from burning, and boil one hour. Then add 
the sugar and boil one hour more. 

To make polish for hard or stained wood floors 
take eight ounces of yellow beeswax, two quarts 
of spirits of turpentine, one quart of Venetian 
turpentine. Cut the wax in small pieces and pour 
the spirits over it—it will soon dissolve; then 
botule. Apply with a flannel or soft cloth. It 
keeps the floors in excellent order. 

Chili pepper sauce is always delicious. Take 
twenty ripe tomatoes, six green peppers and 
four white onioas chopped fine, two cups of 
best wine or cider vinegar, one cup of sugar, 
two tablespoons of salt, two even teaspoonfuls of 
ground mace, two teaspoonfuls of nutmeg, two 
teaspoonfuls of cloves, one teaspoonful of celery 
seed. Boil an hour and bottle while hot. Very 
nice to serve with baked beans. 

An iodine stain, one of the most stubborn to 
encounter, can, it is said, be removed by soaking 
the fabric in sweet milk and occasionally rubbing 
the spot. 

Down f10m cattails is, some persons claim, ex- 
cellent for filling cushions, because no insect in- 
fests it, and it does not gather mould or damp- 
ness. 

No French manicure uses a steel instrument 
about the nails. The little orange stick serves 
both to clean the nails and push back the cuticle, 
and the clipper is used instead of scissors for cut- 
ting the nails. 


‘fashion Motes. 


kid-finished 





a*s Venetian, and _ satin-faced 


cloths, cheviot and fine camel’s hair are to be | 


used for autumn tailor gowns for shopping, 
promenade and traveling wear. 

a*, Everything points to a generous use of 
velvet this year, the costumes, new “ dress” 
coats, cloaks, fichu capes and fancy jackets open- 
ing up unlimited possibilities for a fabric always 
rich and becoming. Plain and fancy velvets, box 
robes of cashmere, and other handsome light 
wools with velvet borders, velvet in white and 
pale Dresden tints for evening wear, and fruity 
weaves for biouses, dress trimmings, fur-trimmed 
costumes, have been brought out, with still more 
brilliant colorings for French millinery for both 
day and evening wear. 

«"s French jackets of light-weight covert cloth 
are made with double-breasted, semi-loose fronts, 
and finished with three graduated shoulder 
capes, the roll of the lining showing like a silk or 
satin piping at the extreme edge of each cape. 

#*s The tailor-finished shirt waists of soft light 
wool or doeskin French flannel, although not so 
dainty and airy in effect as the summer styles, 
have their own special attractions. At all the 
importing houses the new autumn models are 
already exhibited in delicate pastel shades, and 
also in various shades of red, green, amethyst, 
blue, gray, cream color and black. They are taut 
and shapely in style, and will prove most useful 
during the entire se»son as independent waists to 
wear with different skirts of silk or wool, or as a 
finish for open-fronted jackets of various kinds 
and colors. Some of the waists have the popula 
slot-seam decoration, others show ratcheted tucks 
or silk-embroidered bands, and, again, there are 
designs in soutache, or rows of narrow velvet 
ribbon or gimp, that give the waist the effect of 
being made of a striped fabric. 

e*e For durable autumn traveling suits that will 
serve for general utility wear all winter are soft, 
firm English stuffs, closely woven in fine basket 
effects in invisible green, dark marine blue, 
brown and black. ‘These fabrics are about forty- 
six inches wide and cost $1.25 a yard. Other pat- 

erns, in tri-colors, are among the prettiest of the 
fancy wool materials in rose color checked with 
reseda, in violet with stem green, pale fawn 
brown with iris blue, red with Quaker gray, etc. 
In silk and wool these small checks are expen- 
sive, but they are very wide. New Scotch tweeds 
combine two or three fashionable colors with 
white. Dappled cheviots show several shades of 
a single color, with ecru or light gray, green 





Youths’ Companion. 


Here is | 
Wash six-toma- | 


a", The use of white satin, narrow fur edging 
fine untarnishable gold braid, costly buttons and 
guipure laces will be a feature of cloth and 
velvet gowns for two seasons to come, the satin 
accessories still consisting of richly decorated 
blouse vests and undersleeves, revers, collars, 
girdles, etc. Many women of clear complexion 
prefer the snow and ivory-white satins to any of 
the Alderney, magnolia, pond-lily or other 
tints which have a yellow or even 3&8 
creamy cast. The blue-white, pearl, and 
Mly-white satins are very trying to the 
average complexion. French tailors and mo- 
distes invariably tone and soften the garish 
white of satin with a veiling of cream net, 
guipure lace, ficelle appliques, black velvet, cut 
work, Vandyke-red panne, rows of narrow gold 
or silver braid, or black velvet buttons and rib- 
bons in lattice-work designs—all of these decora- 
tions softening the hard effect of the satin. On 
winter gowns of cloth brocade, muscovite, or 
other silks, use will also be made of narrow bor- 
derings of sable, mink, Persian lamb, etc., or 
strappings or silk-stitched bands of chestnut, 
sable brown, moss green or grenat.—New York 
Evening Post. 
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The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 


**. . . But we must begin by affirming. Truth 
and goodness subsist forevermore. It is true 
there is evil and good, night and day; but these 
are not equal. The day is great and final. The 
night is for the day, but the day is not for the 
night. The affirmative of affirmatives is 
love. As much love, so much perception. As 
caloric to matter. so is love to mind; so it en- 
larges, and so it empowers it. Good-will makes 
insight, as 0.e finds his way to the sea by em- 
barking on a river. . . . Don’t be a cynic 
and disconsolate preacher. Don’t bewail and be- 
moan. Omit the negative propositions. Nerve 
us with incessant affirmatives. “ag 


“ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good 
shall exist; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor 

good nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for 
the melodist 

When eternity affirms the conception of an 

hour.” pase Set 

There is no question but that a tendency 
to depressed states of mind is a lack of that 
poise which, in its absolute perfection, alone 
is absolute sanity. So far as one departs 
trom it, he diverges from the ideally sane 
conditions, which are those of serenity, 
security and joy. There is a_ beautiful 
Oriental legend of Dhanira and Buddha 
which runs: 

“When Buddha was living at Jetavana, the 
cowherd, Dhanira, dwelt in the country, driving 
no less than thirty thousand herd of cattle. One 
night, after his day’s work was finished and his 
cattle had been placed under shelter, it began to 
rain heavily. 

“* As he lay down after his dinner, he, through 
inordinate joy, began to sing stanzas. 

“ Buddha heard them at Jetavana, and wishing 
to lead him and his family on the road to Nirvana 
appeared instantly in the skies and answered 
each of Dhanira’s stanzas by one of his own. 

“*T have finished my meal; I have collected 
the milk; I am living peacefully on the banks of 
the Mali, surrounded by wife and children; my 
house is roofed; the fire is kindled. Rain on, then, 
O cloud! if you will.’ Thus sang Dhanira. 

“*Tam free from anger; free from stubborn- 
ness; I am living for a night on the banks of the 
Mali; my house is roofless; the fire is extin- 
guished; rain on now, O cloud! if you will.’ Thus 
sang Buddha. 

‘«* The cattle are roaming on ground covered 
with rteh grass; the cattle areable to endure the 
storm. Rain on then, O cloud! if you will.’ 
Thus Dhanira. 

“*Myraftis bound together and well made 
having crossed the flood of existence and swam 
| thro’ it, I have arrived at the other shore; there 
is no further use for the raft. Rain on, then, O 
cloud! if you will.’ Thus Buddha. 

“*“My wife is obedient, has lived long with me 
and is agreeable; I hear no fault attributed to 





Cover the pan closely and cook them | 


her. Rain on then, O cloud! if you will.’ Thus 
| Dhanira. 
| ‘My mind is free from passions; is released 
| from earthly attachments; is under thorough 
control. There is no sin whatever in me. Rain 
| onthen, O cloud! if you will.’ Thus Buddha. 
““*T am maintained by my own wealth, and my 
| children are with me, free from disease. Rain on, 
| then, O cloud! If you will.’ Thus Dhanira. 
| ‘**fam not a servant of any; independent of 
all; I move in all worlds. There is no advantage 
in bondage. Rain on, then, O cloud! if you will.’ 
| Thus Buddha. 
| ‘** The stakes for the keeping of the cattle are 
| driven in; they cannot be shaken; they are chains 
| made of grass, which likewise the calves cannot 
| break. Rain on, then, O cloud! if you will.’ 
| Thus said Dhanira. 

“* Like an ox which has broken its bindings, 
|} even so I shall not return again to the earth. 
Therefore, rain on, O cloud!’ Thus Buddha. 

‘* The great cloud rained on. Dhanira sang: 

*“* Whoever of us seeks Bhagovat his advan- 
tage is not small. Let us seek refuge in him. 
Let my wife, the shepherdess, and I, becoming 
obedient, practice a holy life; let us, putting aside 
our sorrow, become such as have gone past 
births and deaths.’ ” 

While this quotation occupies rather 
undue space, it is one so valuable, so vital 
in its lesson, that it might well be framed 
and kept before every one as household 
| words. Let one put aside sorrow and enter 
into the joy of life. ‘‘Omit the negative 
propositions. Nerve us with incessant 
aftirmatives.”” If biography teaches any 
lesson, it is that the events which occur in 
life are of far less consequence than the 
spirit in which they are received. It is the 
attitude of mental receptivity wbich is the 
alchemy to transmute events and cireum- 
stances into experience, and it is experience 
alone which determines both the quality 
and the trend of life. It is in activity; in 
doing and giving and loving, that the joy of 
life must be sought. And itis joy which 
is the normal condition rather than de- 
| pression and sadness, as health and not 
illness is the normal state. Disease and 
sadness are abnormal, and if one finds him- 
self ‘* blue,’”’ it is his first business to es- 
cape from it, to change the conditions and 
the atmosphere. The radiant life is the | 
ideal state both for achievement, as well as 
for that finer quality of personal influence 
which cannot emanate from gloom and de- 
pression. ‘‘ Everything good is on the high- 
way,’’ said Emerson, and the first and the 
only lasting success is that of character. It 
may not be, for the moment, exhilarating, to 
realize that one’s ill fortune is usually 
the result of some defect in his selection, or 
error in his judgment, but on the other 
hand, if the cause of his unhappiness lies 
in himself, the cause of his happiness 
may also lie with himself, and then 
it is in his power to so transform his 
attitude to life as to reverse the gloom 
and have the joy and sweetness rather 


than the bitterness and sadness of life. 
Everything, in the last analysis, is a matter 
of temperament. Nothing is hopeless, for 
life is infinite and new factors can be 
evolved whose working out will create the 
new heaven and the new earth. 
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Recognize This Picture. ; 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


The soap their mothers used to delight in 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same _ pure 
article it was when it was first made and cost 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes do not : 









last as long and look as whi'e as they used to 
it is because your laundress {s using some of 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or other 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbins’ 1s 
ure, and madeof borax and the finest oils. 

t whitens the clothes, and preserves them. 
Itis the greatest disinfectant in the world. 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
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Gems of Thought. _ 


.---It is no small matter to lose or to gain the. 
Kingdom of God.—Thomas a Kempis. 

----Some of us believe that God is all mighty, 
and may do all; and that he is all wisdom, and 
can do all; but that he is all love, and will do all, 
there we fail.—Mother Juliana. 

.--- All the evil we do not commit, all the tempta- 
tions to which we do not consent or which never 
visit us; all our holy thoughts and good inten 
tions, all our longings after that which is right,— 
are so many witnesses of His loving kindness 
towards us. How could He help you thus unless 
He cared for you?—Charles de Condren. 

----It is a great matterto learn to look upon 
troubles and trials not as simply evils. How 
can that be evil which God sends? And those 
who can repress complaints, murmurs and 
peevish bemoaning,—betier still, the vexed feel 
ings which beset us when those around inflict 
petty annoyances and slights on us,—will really 
find that their little daily worries are turning into 


blessings.—H. L. Sidney Lear. 
----Let me not seek out of Thee what I can 


only find in Thee, peace and rest and joy and 
bliss, which abide only in Thy abiding joy. Lift 
up my soul above the weary round of harassing 
thoughts to Thy eternal Presence. Lift up my 
soul to the pure, bright, clear, serene, radiant 
atmosphere of Thy Presence, that there I may 
breathe freely, there repose in [hy love. there be 
at rest from myself and from all things that 
weary me; thence return, arrayed with Thy 
peace to do and bear what shall please Thee.— 
E. B. Pusey. 

.---Many, who often hear the gospel of Christ, 
are yet but little affected, because they are void 
of the Spirit of Christ. But whosoever would 
fully and feelingly understand the words of 
Christ, must endeavor to make all his life like in 
its beauty unto his. What will it avail thee to 
dispute profoundly of the Trinity, if thou be void 
of humility, and art thereby displeasing to the 
Trinity. Surely, high words do not make a man 
holy and just; but a virtuous life maketh him 
dear to God. I had rather feel compunction, than 
understand the definition thereof. If thou didst 
know the whole Bible by heart, and the sayings 
of all the philosophers, what would all that profit 
thee without the love of God and without grace? 
—Thomas a Kempis. 

----Amid our most trivial duties, on days which 
are passing in the usual round of uneventful rou 
tine, He may speak to us as never before. A 
quiet word may be dropped by a friend—a sen- 
tence read in a book—a thought lodged, we know 
not how or why, inthe mind. We are laid under 
obligations to a new and more imperious view of 
life and duty. There is, of course, room for self- 
delusion of many kinds in the supposed visit of 
the heavenly call. But we are tolerably safe if 
two conditions are observed—it, first, the duty or 
line of life prescribed is unwelcome to our natural 
inclinations; and if, secondly, it does not contra- 
dict what we know God has taught us hitherto. 
To listen for the footsteps of the divine Redeemer 
passing by us in the ordinary providences of life 
is a most important part of the probation of every 
man. How much may depend upon following 
when He beckons us to some higher duty, to some 
more perfect service, we shall only know when 
we see all things as they really are in the light of 
His eternity.—H. P. Liddon. 

Brilliants. 











Beyond the burning rhapsody of noon 
The winda’s elusive harp-note in the trees, 
Between the sunset and the primrose moon 
There is a rapture all unknown of these— 
The harmony of twilight. Nature’s note, 
Prolonged, pellucid, subtler far than song, 
Bearing the lifted soul till it doth float 
Upon the heart of night and find it strong; 
Against this bar the waves of tumult fail 
And tides slip back into a sileat deep; 
The world, beneath a white and windless sail, 
Drifts outward to the vaster sea of sleep. 
And thought, star-like, doth rise above Time’s 
shoal 
To find thee still—thou twilight of my soul! 
—In The Bookman. 


I brought a Blossom home with me 
Beneath my roef to stay; 
But timorous and frail was she, 
And died before the day. 
She missed the measureless expanse 
Of heaven, and heaven her countenance. 
—In August Harper’s Magazine. 





I used to roam o’er glen and glade, 
Buoyant and blithe as other folk; 
And not unfrequently I made 

A joke. 


I cannot sing the old songs now, 

It is not that I deem them low; 

’T is that I can’t remember how 
They go. 


The hope, in dreams, of a happier hour 
That alights on misery’s brow, 
Springs out of the silvery almond flower 
That blooms on a leafless bough. 
—Thomas Moore. 
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«*sHere is one of the stylish coats for fall wear. 
It is made of smooth-faced fawn-gray cloth, and 
is close-fitting at the back. The skirt portion is 
not quite a half yard deep, and itis lined with 
shot silk. The frontis semi-fitting, and opens to 
display a waistcoat of white cloth trimmed wit h 
silver braid, and tastened with small silver but. 
tons. Therather large shaw) collar is of white 
cloth like the vest, with a stitching of gray silk 
atthe edges. Below the collar points at each 
side are three large fancifully carved silver but- 
tons, each in a rim of black enam. i..e ful 

sleeves are gathered into flaring cuffs made of 
white cloth, braid-trimmed and silk-lined. A 
gray felt hat with white and gray quill feathers 
and wings is to be worn with this coat. The 
crown and brim are trimmed with gray velvet 
piped with white panne. 
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being very prominent among these. 


How to Make the Skin Beautiful 
WITHOUT THE USE OF POWDERS OR COSMETICS 


spot, freckle. pimple. roughness, irritation and 
‘lear, smoo! 
and delicate tinge of youth. All are delighted 


npon receijit « raf 25 centa silver orstam)s. My 
a 


MADAME A. RUPPERT, SeHSbaxior 


6 East 14th Street, 





lemish, 
faultless, imparting te beautiful glow 
with it. 









beautiful complexion, sent for 6 cents. 







New York, N.Y. 
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LIVER ILLS. 


DR. RADWAY & CO., New York: 


Dear Sirs—I have been sick for nearly 
two years, and have been doctoring with 
some of the most expert doctors of the 
United States. I have been bathing in and 
drinking hot water at the Hot Springs, Ark., 
but it seemed everything failed to do me 
good. After I saw your advertisement I 
thought I would try your pills, and 
have used nearly two boxes; been taking 
two at bedtime and one after breakfast, and 
they have done me more good than anything 
else I have used. My trouble has been 
with the liver. My skin and eyes were all 
yellow; I had sleepy, drowsy, feelings; 
felt like a drunken man; pain right above 
the navel, like as if it was bile on top of the 
stomach. My bowels were very costive. My 
mouth and tongue sore most of the time. 
Appetite fair, but food would not digest, 
but settle heavy on my stomach, and some 
few mouthfuls of food came up again. I 
could eat only light food that digests easily. 
Please send ‘‘ Book of Advice.’’ 


Respectfully, 
BEN ZAUGG, Hot Springs, Ark. 


adway’s 
R Pills 


Price 25e a box. Sold by Druggists or 
Sent by Mail. 


Send to DR. RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm 
street, New York, for *‘ Book of Advice.” 


Poetry. 

FEAB NOT. 
Fear not, the flowers are saying, 
When they sink beneath the snow, 
For the spring will come a-Maying 
With the sweetest buds that blow; 
The rose shall wear her crimson, 
And the violet her blue, 
Fear not, for spring is coming 
To you, dear heart, to you. 


Fear not, the birds are singing, 

As they fly from pole to pole, 

There are nests that wait their winging, 
Where the kindlier seasons roll; 

The robin shall be shaming 

The blushes of the dawn, 

And the dove through his complaining 
Find a bough to nestle on. 


Fear not, the squirrels chatter 

As they frisk through forests lone, 
When the rains begin to patter 

To the winds in monotone; 
Though the woodland is forsaken 
Of boy and bird and bee, 

The silence yet shall waken 

To summer melody. 











Fear not, ye timid-hearted, 
There is no trouble long, 
For sorrow once departed 
Returns again, a song; 
No fears that come to vex us, 
No evils that befall, 
Can linger to perplex us, 
Since love is over all. 
KATE BROWNLEE SHERWOOD. 





A DUMB-BELLE EXERCISE. 
The “ smartest set” in New York, ’t 1s said, 
When on Broadway daily walking, 
Muy be seen, with an elegance quite well bred, 
On their fingers deftly talking. 
For thus, in a special “ wire” we're told, 
By a correspondent graphic, 
«‘ They are able to conversations hold 
Notwithstanding the roar of traffic.” 


°T is an excellent plan to thus checkmate 
What the rattle and rush and hum do; 

And to silently talk at a rapid rate 
In the way that the deaf and dumb do; 

But, pray, don’t think that it copes alone 
With mere noisy street abuses, 

It may well be turned, as might soon be shown, 
To a number of other uses. 


For example, think of those dreadful folks 
Who, with noise that we cannot pardon, 
Talk very small talk and crack weak jokes 
At the play and Covent Garden; 

We could bear, if we could not quite excuse, 
That chat they themselves immerse in, 

If they'd only agree those signs touse 
Which the deaf and dumb converse in. 


Let classes for learners then, say we, 
Be ’mongst playhouse patrons started, 

At which the deaf and dumb signs may be 
By efficient hands imparted ; 

So that those who go to the play may know, 
Thanks to prefatory labors; 

How their breath to save and to so behave 


As to not annoy their neighbors. 
—London Truth. 





THE CBRADLERS. 
(An Old-Time Harvest Scene). 
The golden wheat stands iike a wall— 
A twenty-acre field. 
The brawny cradlers—five ip all— 
Bare-breasted, hairy-armed, and tall, 
“ Aliow that patch must yield ”’; 
Their “ grape vines ”’ o’er their shoulders swung 
With fingers crookt, and broad blades hung, 
Like falchions backward steeled, 


Like sons of Anak in their might,' 
They whet their shining blades, 
Then to the charge—a thrilling sight— 
Leads up the first, swings to the right— 
Left sweep, through cereal glades. 
The shorn stems on the fingers laugh, 
Fat kernels peep through bursting chaff, 
On heads gone to the shades. 


Another, and another sweep— 
The second man starts in, 

So waits the third, in cutting deep, 

Then fourth and fifth at distance keep, 
The same, ere they begin; 

Now all with mighty, rhythmic swing, 

Advance, and then their broad blades ring, 
And gleam like burnished tin. 


Five crescents gap the grain a-near, 
As the five blades swing home, 

Five golden gavels fall a-rear, 

And five line-butted swaths appear, 
Lain each inside its comb. 

As the five mighty reapers sway, 

From side to side in slant array, 
Like gulls o’er ocean’s foam. 


So, all day long, thro’ rising morn, 
And midday’s shimmering heat, 
The swish of severing scythes is borne, 
Or whetstones chanting to the corn, 
The death song of the wheat. 
Only the noon-tide dinner call, 
Awhile brings truce and rest to all— 
A lull before defeat. 


Hot, round and red, in western sky, 
Sinks low the summer sun; 
And still the swinging cradles sigh, 
While all around the fallen lie 
In sheaves, the fight near won. 
Then binders all, and cradlers join, 
And shock the sheaves, and cap, and groin— 


The day—the task is done. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





—___-+ or 
.---The summer girls are all the same, 
Of rings they now have heaps; 
For love with them is but a game 
At which they play for keeps. 
—Puck. 
....The pen is mightier than the sword, 
But in the large affairs of men 
This fact we may likewise record: 
The dollar’s mightier than the pen. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
.---I shot an arrow into the air; 
It fell to earth—1 knew not where— 
Until a neighbor set up a howl 
Because I’d killed a favorite fowl. 
—Chicago Daily News. 





Miscellaneous. 


The Auction at Roker’s Gulch. 


Roker’s Gulch had no benevolent societies or 
charitable organizations; and as they were mostly 
young men, in the prime of their strength, they 
were able to care for the poor; if not, there was 
the almost invariable partnership of two to- 
gether, so that if ill-luck befell one, the other 
looked out for him. 

This simple arrangement of society answered 
very well indeed for most purposes; while the 
camp, as a whole, felt itself equal to speelal occa- 
sions of any sort that might arise. Anything that 
needed to be done, could be and should be. 

“Old Howe” was an exception at Roker’s. He 
was at least fifty years old. He lived and worked 
alone. He was a quiet man whom nobody knew 
much about. Notthat there was any mystery 
connected with him; there was not much to know. 

He had failed in business a dozen years or so 
before “‘ back in the States.” Then his wife had 
died. In California any one might find gold, and 
so he came there to look for some. 

His one child, a girl of ten, had put her arms 
around his neck, and kissed him goodby as he 
left her, promising to write to her and to send her 
some of the gold. He had written once or twice 
at first; then he waited till he should find the 
gold to send her; so he had uever written any 
more. Perhaps because his purpose waited for 
fulfilment, he thought of her too, as waiting, a 
child as he had left her, not a grown-up young 
woman at all. When he spoke of her, it was 
always as his “‘ little gal.” 

After he had come to the mountains, he had 
drifted from place to place. If he never found 
anything of any account, he had the chronic ex- 
pectation that possesses a miner, which is neither 
hope nor enthusiasm, but a habit that he cannot 
break away from. 

At last he had come to Roker’s Gulch. His 
dug-out cabin,a mile above the camp, was so 
much made of stones and earth that it seemed a 
part of the mountain side itself. It was a mile 
above the camp, and the last cabin at the Gulch, 
except one; that one belonged to Jack Harling 
and Burney Scott. These two were coming down 
to camp one afternoon, swinging along down the 
easy grade, with the up-gulch wind in their faces, 
and the sharp click of their boot-heels now and 
then on the stones. 

Opposite Howe’s cabin they glanced at the 
open door. They had not seen him lately. They 
voticed him sitting on a stool before the fireplace, 
which was just opposite the doorway. 

They turned up to the place. Howe did not 
move. “Hallo!” said Jack. ‘“ What's the 


matter?” 
Then the figure before them turned slowly. 


Such a gray, hollow face! 

‘** Mountain—fever,” he sald, with effort. 

He had been sick for a week, and had just 
managed to get up and get a little fire started 
in an attempt to get something to eat. They 
brought water, made coffee for him, and promised 
to bring him supplies when they came back. 

The camp at Roker’s Gulch had one long 
street, across which the saloons and stores 
stared at each other and vaunted their rival at- 
ractions. There were plank sidewalks and irri 
gation ditches. The end of the sidewalk in either 
direction was regarded as the city limit. 

*“ What’s your hurry, b’ys?” 

The voice came from just within the door of 
Shag’s Club House. 

“Oh, hullo, Tom!” said Burney, as_ they 
wheeled about to face the speaker. 

*“ Hullo yourselves. An’ where would ye have 
got to if I hadn’t stopped ye? ” 

The speaker was “ Big Tom ” O’Harra. 

* About down to the corner, I reckon,” an- 
swered Jack, good-naturedly. 

“Well, this isa better place than any corner. 
Come in. The b’ys’ll begin to collect soon; it’s a 
good place to spend the evening.” 

* Maybe it’s as good as any for what we want,” 
responded Jack, as they stepped in. 

The room was large. The bar was extensive, 
and showy along one side of it. Just now, except 
the bar-tender, Big Tom was the only occupant. 





| He evidently felt the need of society. 


“ An’ what do you want?” he continued. 

* The last news from Lone Pine.” 

Lone Pine was the latest mining excitement. 
All over the State, indeed, men talked of it. The 
newspapers quoted and reported it. Little rills 
of men and burros were flowing along the trails 
toward it; Lone Pine blankets and shovels and 
frying pans were in the market. Roker’s, like 
all the rest, were stirred up about it. 

“You'll get the latest bulletin here before the 
evening’s out. It’ll be yisterday’s an’ day .be- 
fore’s over ag’in. ‘Gold for the pickin’ up.’ 
When we've heard it times enough, we’ll belave 
it, an’ we'll all go. The foot of the rainbow’s 
right there now.” 

‘“* Well, 1 want something else,” said Jack; 
“and as you know so much, maybe you will tell 
me what to do about it.” 

“1 will,’ said Tom, positively. ‘‘ Go ahead.” 

‘* Old Howe’s sick with mountain fever. It’s 
been on him for a week or more now. We found 
him on the way down. Somebody’s got to help 
him, or he’I] just naturally perish there all alone.” 

Big Tom was an authority at Roker’s. He was 
six feet two, and a man of unhesitating action. 
His word carried weight. He was an invaluable 
ally when his sympathies were aroused. 

Jack was glad they found him. He felt that as 
he and Burney were the only ones who knew of 
Howe’s need, it was their move to do something 
about it. He felt that in some way he must 
appeal to the camp; but he was not sure what its 
temper or resources would be, or what was the 
best way to get at it. 

Now Tom had committed himself to the task of 
telling him what to do, so he would be sure to 
help do it. “* Auld Howe is sick!” repeated Tom, 
slowly. ‘ How sick is he?” 

“ He’d got up and got a fire,” said Jack; “ but 
he hadn’t the strength to cook, and just sat 
before it. Wefed him. Then he got back to his 
bunk. He’s bad enough. His mind isn’t very 
straight. He knows you well enough; but he’s 
been th nking so much, while he lay there sick, 
about his little girl and the old times before he 
come to the mountains that he’s pretty near for- 
got about Roker’s altogether. Keeps saying—if 
he could only see his girl once more before he 
dies. Maybe he’ll die, maybe he won’t. 1 think 
if we could chip in and send him out to ’Frisco 
before the snow flies, he might get along some- 
how. He ain’t fit to be in the mountains any 
more.”’ 

Tom had been gazing intently at one of the 
gorgeous pictures that Shag had put on his walls, 
but he was thinking of Old Howe, sick in his dug- 
out and heart-broken besides. It was not just 
what he expected when he told Jack that he 
would tell him what to do. He was casting about 
in some uncertainty for the right thing when 
Jack stopped. 

‘* What has he?” he asked at length. 

Jack laughed a little et the idea of old Howe’s 
assets. 

“No a cent, ikely. He’s got a fry-pan, ana a 
pick and shovel, and a pair of mighty poor 
blankets. That’s about all.” 

“Oh, hold on,” said Burney, “he’s got a 
burro.” 

“Well, so he has,” admitted Jack, “a little 
one.”’ 

“‘ Tt’s a whole one. if it 1s little.” 

“ He can’t ride to ’Frisco on it.” 

They were all silent a moment, then Tom 
spoke: 

“Vil tell yeas I tould yeI would. Goget his 
things, an’ his burro, if he’s willing and has the 
sense to know he can’t make use of them him- 
self any more. Bring them down here right 
away. We'll have an auction of them tonight. 
The b’ys’ll chip in, that way. Go get the things. 
I’ll fix it with Shag.” 

Jack and Burney went out. 

Shag was no philanthropist, but one of the 
most sordid of men. It was not in the least to 
be expected that he would let his room be used 
for an auction, for the sake of helping anybody ; 
neither would persuasion amount to anything 
with him. 

This Tom knew well enough; but he also knew 
that Shag would appreciate the chance of getting 
the crowd away from his rival at the Opera 
House, on the other side of the street, and of sell- 
ing them drinks after the auction was done. 

So it proved. Then, having arranged that, Tom 
went about to advertise the affair; and by the 
time Jack and his partner got back, the camp 
was looking for them, and the clubhouse began 
to fill up promptly. 

It would have sounded strange if any one had 
said that Jack Harling was nervous over any 





thing; but he was a little over this. He had just 


to tell himself to go ahead and make a start. So 
eoceee upon a settee, and called the meeting to 
er. 

“ Boys,” he began, ‘we're going to have an 
auction here this evening. You all know Old 
Howe, he’s down on his luck.” 

‘He never had no luck, anyway,” interjected 
a listener. 

“That's right,” admitted Jack. ‘He never 
had. He ain’t nocapacity for luck. But this time 
he’s regularly beat. He’s got mountain fever; had 
it bad for a week and nobody knew about it. It’s 
broke him all up. All he talks about 1s wishing he 
could see his jittle girl back in the States just 
once more. He can’t help himself,and if we 
don’t help him, we might just as well appoint a 
committee right now to attend to his funeral ser- 
vices. It won’t be long, I reckon, before this 
camp empties itself out on to the Lone Pine 
trail. We shall be gone, but the snow will come. 
It will be as white and still as death up the guich 
We ain’t going to go and leave him there, and 
have it tothink of afterward. If we can send 
him out to’Frisco he’ll stand a chance to get 
along. I’ve got his tools and his burro here to sel 
for him. I want you to bid on ’em, not what 
— worth, but for what it’ll be worth to 

m.” 

Jack stopped abruptly. He had grown ardent 
in his speech; now he was not quite sure, whether 
he had said what he meant, or the right thing at 
all. His audience, however, seemed interested. 

‘Goon, Jack, you’re all right,” called a voice. 

‘* We'll go on with a bid for the shovel,” said 
the auctioneer. ‘“ Who’ll make it?” 

There was a little pause. Then a mean-faced 
man, near the dcor, said: ‘Ten cents.” 

Jack winced at this. To accept a ten-cent bid 
meant failure at the very start. 

The man who made this bid was the proprietor 
of the Upera House, who had come to promote a 
failure of the affair, if he could. 

Before Jack acknowledged it Tom’s voice was 
heard: 

“Speak up louder and don’t be keepin’ ‘all the 
fun to yourselves.” Tom had heard perfectly— 
‘* was it tin dollars I heard? That’s a good start.” 

“Ten dollars,” repeated Jack, blandly, with # 
questioning glance toward the mean-faced man. 
It was his turn to wince. The boys were laugh- 
ing sympathetically with Jack. Popularity was 
worth money to him. He felt that he had made a 
mistake. 

“* Yes,” he said, shortly. 

“Ten; am I bid twelve?” Jack was saying. 

“ Twelve from the Tuesday Mine, boys,”’ sald a 
voice. 

“‘Twelve—twelve. Some other mine want it at 
fifteen? Fifteen! Fifteen!” 

~“ Fifteen from the Lost Trail. Fifteen—going 
at fifteen to the Lost Trail. Gone.’ 

“Tf it hadn’t started at ten,” thought Jack, “ it 
never would have brought it.”’ 

The pick came next, and with much chaffing 
and joking, brought six dollars. Some drills and 
other implements something mo:2. 

Then Burney Scott’s voice was heard outside 
the door, with “ Hullo! Let us in.” 

The men parted a little, and he stepped for- 
ward. He had the end of a rope in his hand. 
Then he stopped because the rope tightened and 
stopped him. Those who could see through the 
door began to laugh. 

“ Well, why don’t us come 1n?”’ 

“ Where’s the rest of us?” 

** Oh, yes. Come in—come right along.” 

** Don’t wait!” 

Burney leaned his weight back on the rope and 
laughed. Burney’s laugh was always one of the 
infectious kind. He was quite safe to put his 
weight on the rope, for just over the doorsill fou 
little hoofs were well braced against him, while 
a small gray face with two bright eyes and a pair 
of enormousears, set sharp forwar¢, gave not the 
slightest sign of consent to the proceeding. 

“ Say, boys, you’ll have to help me,” said Bur- 
ney, when he got. his breath. 

The boys were in an uproar of hilarity. Four 
of them seized the reluctant little burro, and, lift- 
ing her bodily, carried her in, and set her up on 
the settee beside Jack. 

“Now,” cried the auctioneer, as soon as he 
could be heard, “some of you that want your 
packs carried to Lone Pine, here’s your chance.” 

But the boys were in no hurry to proceed 
to business. They made fun of the burro, 
which was, indeed, an entirely comical figure—a 
shaggy little beast, with an immense head, tiny 
feet, and an expression of irreconcilable aston- 
ishment. They bantered Jack. They sky- 
larked with each other. 

Jack began to be afraid of this interruption. 
He could do nothing, however, but stood waiting, 
with his hand on the burro beside him. 

“It’s a tableau worth having,” called some- 
body. ‘* Yes—Mary and her little lamb,” re 
sponded another. 

There was a general laugh; then Burney 
caught the cue of the situation, and with his fine 
voice began to sing. 

Mary had a little lamb, 
Its tleece was white as snow. 
Shouting the pattle cry of freedom! 

They made a splendid chorus of it. and it sent 
the affair back into Jack’s hands again, as Burney 
intended. 

*“* What am I bid for the lamb?” he said, as the 
singing stopped. 

** Twenty dollars.” 

Now Roker’s Gulch, being a long and narrow 
settlement, arranged its matter-of-course rivalries 
accordingly. Upper Town and Lower Town were 
always wrangling over something. 

Jack glanced round the room as he repeated 
the bid. Then turning toward a corner where 
several Upper Town men happened to be, he said: 

“Twenty dollars for the Lower Town. Who 
bids for the Upper?” 

“Twenty-five.” i 
Upper Town man. 

So the rivaly began over the burro, and bids and 
banter and general hilarity were mixed together 
for Jack to handle as best he could. Step by step 
the offers grew, till the burro was quoted at forty 
dollars. 

Jack looked for no more, whenthe Sweepstake 
Mine, represented by four men, who meant to 
start for Lone Pine ina few days—one of whom 
was Big Tom himself—bid once more “ Fifty 


dollars.” 
That took the burro and finished the auction. 


But before the words ‘ Going—going—gone!” 
were fairly out of Jack’s mouth, Big Tom was 
heard from again. 

“* Now, b’ys, we’ll have a collecshin from them 
as hasn’t bought anything; and we’ill send Auld 
Howe clear back to his little gurl herself; thin if 
we’ve any money left we can drink to her good 
health with a clare conscience. What’s the use 
of lavin’ him adriftin ’Frisco? Here’s me hat. 
Pass it about, an’ don’t be afraid av spoilin’ it by 
loadin’ it too heavy.” 

And when the hat reached Jack it was heavy. 

“* Now hand over me burro,” said Tom. 

There was an instant’s pause. Jack heard a 
gasping sound and felt a tremor run through the 
little animal at his side. Then, with head out- 
stretched, it began to bray ‘“‘ Ee-haw! Ee-haw! 
Ee-haw!”’ 

The effect was explosive. The crowd roared 
and laughed, and stamped and cheered, till it 
could bear no more; then shook itself free into 
the street and broke up. 

A week later Old Howe, in special charge of 
the stage driver, started for ’Frisco, and by him 
was ticketed through, second-class, to St. Louis, 
with money enough besides to take him the rest 
of the way. 

Over the foothills, through the mountains, 
across sage-covered mesas, out on to the great 
plains, and on, he came at length tothe place 
where he had left his little girl so long ago. And 
did he find her? Not exactly. But he found a 
young woman who put her arms round his neck 
and kissed him, just as his ‘little gal” would 
have done, and who had a hoine of her own, with 
a place for him in it. 

So it was all right.—Wallace E. Mather, in 
Independent. 
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— It was formerly supposed that the tides of 
the Bay of Fundy may have a range of seventy 
feet or more, but a few years ago Mr. W. Bell 
Dawson showed this to be an exaggeration. His 
late observations confirm the conclusion. The 
range of the greatest spring tides at Noel Bay is 
504 feet, and that of neap tides is 434 feet; at Hor- 
ton Bluff the ranges are forty-eight feet and forty 
feet. The highest tide on record, the ‘Saxby 
tide ” cf 1869, rose fifty-three feet above the low- 
est point to which the water has been known to 
ebb out. This tide rose 29.24 feet above mean sea 
level, and the lowest level of low water known 





was 23.76 feet below mean sea level. ad 





Douth’s Department. 


DADDY'S SENTINEL. 
When Daddy went away to flight 
And kissed us all good-by 
He held me in his arms so tight 
And told me not to cry— 
. My gallant little Sentinel,” 
He whispered, “ you must be, 
And you must guard “dear Mother well, 
For Daddy o’er the sea.” 


And so I take my sword and gun 
And drill and march each day, 

Until the fighting all isdone 
And Sentinels can play; 

And when dear Mother’s face looks sad 
I tell her not to fear— 

Though Daddy’s gone I know she’s glad 
His little Sentry’s here! 

And when I kneel to say my prayer 
To God so good and kind— 

“ Please keep our soldier safe, and care 
For those he left behind,” 

I somehow think he hears and knows, 
While far across the foam 

Dear Daddy fights his country’s foes, 
His boy’s “ on guard ” at home! 

—Mary Farrar, in Good Words. 








Emma’s Two Pugs. 


If there was one thing that Emma Merton 
wanted more than another, it was a pug dog; but 
her mamma was not very fond of pugs, and would 
not consent to her papa buying one for her. 
However, one Christmas morning the first thing 
she saw when she opened her eyes was a pug dog 
—her much-longed-for pug—sitting on her dress- 
ing-table. With a bound she was out of bed, and 
in a moment had her arms around it. But, alas! 
it was not a veritable flesh-and-blood pug, but 
only a china one. But it was so real—the little 
black nose, the bulging eyes, the tight curl of the 
tall! You would have thought it surely would 
bark or wink. 

Poor Emma was so disappointed that she sat 
right down on the floor and cried. She was only 
eight years old, so that no wonder she was disap- 
pointed. But her mother tried to console her by 
saying that a china pugcould never run off or die, 
and'that nobody. would steal it, all of which might 
easily happen to a real live pug. Then she gave 
Emma a wide red ribbon, which she tied with an 
enormous bow on the back of Mr. Pug’s neck; 
and when she set him at the fs ont window nobody 
could tell whether he was alive or not. In time 
Emma grew as fond of her china pet as most 
girls do of their dolls. But unfortunately she let 
him fall one day, and then something happened 
that never would if he had been a real live dog. 
He broke! And poor Emma thought her heart 
was broken, too. 

Her papa felt very sorry for her, and had quite 
a talk with her mamma, who finally laughed and 
said, ‘All right!’ So one morning, not very 
long after the catastrophe, her papa told her to 
put her hat on and comewith him. They stopped 
at a dingy-looking place on Orleans street—for 
Emma lived in New Orleans—and went through 
« dingy passage into the wide court which you 
find in every large house in the old part of the 
city. And—well, the sight she saw made her 
scream with delight, for there were five of the 
dearest pugs you ever saw, all alive, but so much 
like the china one that you could hardly believe 
they weren’t. Three of them were perched up in 
a hamper and two of them longing to get in. 
They did look so ‘ cute ’—just like a picture. 
Emma’s joy knew no bounds when her papa told 
her to take her choice, as her mamma had con- 
sented to her having a live dog for her very own! 
It was hard to choose, for they were all as like as 
peasina pod. So she shut her eye, and took the 
first one she picked up. 

«T will call him Beauty,” she said. 

Her papa laughed, and said he thought that 
was a queer name for anything as homely as a 
pug dog. 

“Why,” she laughed, “he is so ugly he is posi- 
tively charming!” 

And, indeed, that is what they all thought very 
soon, for he made friends with the whole family, 
and he was just as smart and playful as a dog 
could be. He had a fashion of taking a large 
hoop in his mouth and whirling around with it 
until the hoop would stand out straight. He 
weuld Keep this up till he would get so dizzy he 
would fall over; and then he had a rubber ball 
which he would chase all over the house. When 
he got tired his mistress would take the hoop and 
ball away from him, and he would whine and cry 
for them like a baby. 

Singing was arother accomplishment. There 
was one song in which he always joined, and that 
was ‘ The Bonrie Blue Flag.”” fhe moment the 
note on the piano was struck for ‘“ Hurrah,” 
Beauty would begin a series of harmonious barks, 
and stop at just the right place. Although 
Beauty was a great pet, and never knew what a 
want was, he had a warm heart and could feel 
sorry for unfortunate animals. One day, when 
he was sitting in the front door, taking his morn- 
ing airing inthe sun, he espied a poor, little, 
half-starved, draggled yellow kitten in the 
gutter in front of the house. Poor thing, how 
forlorn she did look! Pity for her must have 
stirred Beauty’s heart, for he waddled down the 
steps, went over to her and sniffed her, and then 
carefully picked her up and carried her into the 
house, and set her down at Mrs. Merton’s feet. 

Beauty was wild till the kitten was fed, and sat 
by watching her as she drank her milk. Nothing 
could be more devoted than Beauty was to his 
new protege. Every meal was shared with her. 

In fact, he would eat nothing until she was fed, 
and he chaperones her like a shadow. Kitty is 
now a big, lazy, yellow cat, but she and Beauty 
are the most devoted of friends; and Beauty can 
never get over a certain feeling of anxiety when 
the cat disappears over the high, back-yard 
fence.—Junior Herald. 
Hotes and Queries. 

TELEGRAPHISTS’ SPASM.—‘ W.G.J.”: Tele- 
graphists’ spasm, or mal telegraphique, was first 
described by Onimus, a Frenchman, in 1875. At 
that time the disease was ararity. Ten years 
later it became pretty prevalent. Now, prob- 
ably, itis less frequent owing to the telephone 
having been in many instances substituted for 
the telegraph. Telegraphists’ spasm differs in no 
material way from writer's palsy. In 1884 Fulton 
calculated that a telegraph operator might make 
between thirty and forty thousand muscular con- 
tractions in one hour; as many telegraphists 

work eight hours a day, the strain on their 
muscles is necessarily very great. The treatment 
of telegraphists’ spasm is the same as that 
prescribed for writers’ palsy. Prevention 
is better than cure. Learners are encour- 
aged to practice with both hands, and, asa 
consequence of the acquired ambidexterity, the 
cases of ‘“‘ spasm” are becoming fewer every 








year. Pianoforte players’ cramp affects princi- | 


pally professionals, women more frequently than 
men. As in the infirmities just mentioned, 
there is muscular spasm, which may or may not 
be associated with pain. If the cramp is painful, 
the individual cannot go on playing. Usually, 
the spasm affects one or more of the fingers. 
Spasmodic muscular contraction is also met with 
in violin players and in violoncellists, especially 
in the fingers of the left hand that are brought 
down upon the strings of the instrument. 
Spasms of various trades have been described ; 
for example, typesetters’, milkers’ spasm, which 
is said to occur in the cowherds of the Tyrol, 
and hammermen's spasm. Workers in almost 
uny trade in which excessive muscular effort is 
combined with mental concentration are liable 
tu spasmodic seizures such as have been de- 
scribed. 

EFFECTS OF WEATHER ON HEALTH.— 
“Reader”: A preternaturally dry air with a 
high temperature predisposes to the development 
of fevers and intestinal disorders. A very moist 
atmosphere accompanied by a low temperature 
is likely to induce bronchial affections and rheu- 
matism. In summer and autumn the tendency to 
sickness and death is chiefly connected with 
digestive organs. In summer and autumn a rise 
of mean temperature above the average in 
creases the number of cases of, and the 
mortality from, diseases of the digestive organs. 
Acold and rainy. summer conirols the preva- 
lence and fatality of diarrhoeal diseases. Diar 
rhoeal diseases become epidemic when the subsoil 
temperature at a depth of four feet reaches 560° 
for the season. fhe physiological effects of cli- 
mate embrace the degrees of humidity, fogs, 
cloudiness, sunshine, force and direction of 








winds, purity and and the 
and energy of all diotuneceeaal — 
MODERN METHODS oF WHALING.—“ Occa- 
sional Contributor”: The romance of whaling 
has for the most part disappeared with the 
abandonment of the old fashion of fighting the 
monsters of the deep from rowboats, which a 
blow would annihilate or a fouling of the line 
draw down to destruction. The modern whaling 
boat is a steamer ninety or one hundred feet 
long, and capable of making twelve knots 
an hour, and the harpoon rope is not a 
thin line, but a five-inch hemp cable, controlled 
by a series of Steam reels, so that the whale 
can be “ playea” as an angler plays a trout. 
When the whale goes ahead the engine 
is reversed, though at that the steamer is some- 
times towed for a time at the rate of five 
miles an hour. The harpoon is shot from 
@ gun and is explosive, besides having 
four fangs, so that the prey is not 
likely to escape. When a whale is killed air 
is pumped into the carcass for two hours to keep 
it afloat. A writer who describes in an English 
magazine a cruise in the Kveldulf, one of the 
modern whalers, tells of a fight with a blue 
whale, a rare species, which reaches a length-of 
ninety feet ana is worth from $1000 to $1500. The 
next catch was a fine whale, of which the writer 
says: “ Down, down, down he went, tearing 
nearing nearly every foot of the 120-fathom cable. 
The brakes were applied with gradually increas- 
ing pressure, and as the rush was checked the 
Kveldulf began to forge through the water. The 
engines were put half speed astern, and then full, 
yet we still moved ahead, and ‘every moment I 
expected the cable to part, as it not infrequently 
does. But the good hemp held, and for half an 
hour the tug-of-war went on. 


Historical. 


——The population of the State of Pennsylvania 
in 1880 was 4,282,891. 

—Delaware, or New Sweden, was settled by 
the Swedes in 1638, and conquered by the 
Dutch in 1655. It passed with New Netherlands 
to the Duke of York, who sold it to Penn in 1682. 

—The first settlement in New Jersey was 
made in 1664 at Elizabethtown by Puritans from 
Long Island. Newark was settled by Connect- 
icut people.in 1666. Burlington, a Quaker town, 
founded in 1677, was one of the capitals of the 
colony. Perth Amboy was the other, and it was 
thought for a long time that it was to bea greater 
city than New York. The population of the col- 
ony was estimated at 22,500 in 1715, and at about 
seventy-five thousand in 1750. 

—Philadelphia grew rapidly, and was larger 
than New York city until after the Revolution. 
In 1749, it had about twelve thousand inhabitants, 
and was as thriving a place as any on the coast. 
It was noted above other cities for its excellent 
buildings, its cleanliness and its care for educa- 
tion. The printing-press was introduced in 1686, 
anda public high school in 1689. The present 
University of Pennsylvania was established in 
Philadelphia in 1749 as a school. It became a 
college in 1755, and a university in 1779. 

—-French colonization within the United 
States really began in 1699, when D’Iberville was 
sent through the Gulf of Mexico to find the 
mouth of the Mississippi. He found it, and fixed 
a settlement at Biloxi, within the present State 
of Mississippi. In 1702, he removed it to Mobite, 
which became its capital. In1716,a French com- 
pany, the Mississippi Company, obtained a grant 
of Louisiana; and in 1718, it sent a colony and 
founded the city of New Orleans, which soon be- 
came the principal place of the Mississippi valley. 

-—The first Continental Congress met at Phila- 
delphia Sept. 5, 1774. It agreed upon a new dec- 
laration of rights, it asserted the right of the 
colonies to govern and tax themselves, and named 
eleven acts of Parliament which were attacks 
upon these fights. It sent an address to the peo- 
ple of Great Britain and a petition to the king, 
but did not now petition Parlament. It drew up 
an agreement called the Articles of Association, 
which was signed by the people everywhere, not 
to buy goods from Great Britain or to sell to 
her, until the objectionable acts were repealed 
by Parliament. It commended the people of 
Massachusetts for their peaceable resistance, and 
declared that if Parliament should use force to 
make Massachusetts submit all the other colo- 
nies would use force to helpher. Finally, it 
called anew congress for the following May and 
adjourned. 


— Curfous Facts, 


——It is said that brains will tell, but sometimes 
the more brains a man has the less he tells. 

— Wasps have made a nest inan old grand- 
father's clock that stands in a kitchen at Raglan, 
Pa. The wasps enter and leave by means of a 
keyhole, and never interfere with the inhabitants 
of the house. 

—Professor Wright, chief editor of the great 
English Dialect Dictionary, published at Ox- 
ford, now says that he expects to complete his 
work by the end of 1905. The work began in 
1895, and two parts a year have been published. 

—tThe terminal wedge of Vesuvius has fallen 
nearly fifteen metres on the side of Pompeii, and 
visitors are now led up on the side of Mount 
Somma, which is not thought to be dangerous. 
It is going to be inspected, however, to make 




















sure. 

—Captain Harland of the British steamer 
Hardanger reports having run into a rain of bats 
on the trip from New York to Baltimore. The 
ship was attacked by great numbers of the bats, 
and it was with great difficulty that those on 
deck could protect ithemselves from their sharp, 
fin-like wings. 

— It is stated that San Diego, southern Cali- 
fornia, is rapidly becoming the Buddhistic ceutre 
for America. In one house in Los Angeles a 
shrine has been erected to Buddha, and the 
owner, & woman of wealth, has brought a Bud- 
dhist priest from the Chicago world’s fair, and 
many people gather weekly there for worship. 

— On the Mexican national narrow-gauge rail- 
road, from Corpus Christi through Laredo to the 
City of Mexico, with its branches amounting to 
more than 1200 miles of operated road, for more 
than twenty years no passenger has been killed. 
Yet this road climbs more mountains and turns 
more curves than any road in the United States. 


Popular Science. 


— As indicating that risk from lightning may 
depend much upon soil, an English observer 
mentions having known four or five trees 
to be shattered in a neighbor’s park on iron- 
stone subsoil, while no tree of his own hundreds 
on stiff clay was ever struck. 

—tThe process of expanding starchy seeds 
and most starchy substances by applying heat, as 
developed by Dr. A. P. Alexander, is not only 
most interesting, but is likely to have great com. 
mercial value. The granules or particles are 
swelled to many times their original size, a grain 
of rice being given eight or more times its original 
volume, while retaining its original form,although 
with much fracturing. The available nutrition 
is much iacreased. The products are pleasant to 
the taste, the process may be varied to produze a 
variety of flavors, and the material so treated is 
aosolutely sterilized and may be kept indefinitely. 

—The photographic chart of the sky will in- 
clude all stars down to the fourteenth magnitude, 
the negatives being taken with exposures of forty 
minutes; and the catalogue plates, whose stars 
are to be measured and numbered, will embrace 
all magnitudes down tothe eleventh. The Green- 
wich Observatory, to which was assigned the 
region between declination 64° and the North 
Pole, has finished its plates, the measurenient 








| and counting being now in progress. Assuming 


the star density of the entire heavens to be the 
same as that of the region already covered by the 
counting, the complete chart. as made by the 
eighteen observatories at work upon it, will con- 
tain about 13,000,000 stars, and the combined cata- 
logue more than 3,000,000. 

—The new shaving paste of Mr.Edmund White 
is described as the result of numerous trials, 
made with a view of obtaining the best support 
or stiffening for the hairs and at the same time 
lubricating the skin. It is an emulsion of 
paraflin wax of a melting point of 131° F. The 
preparation contains twenty-five per cent. of wax 
and two per cent. of tragacanth, the former being 
melted and mixed with water containing the 
latter, and a little stearin or lard is found to aid 
emulsification, while ten per cent. of alcohol 
makes the substance more agreeable to use. 
The fatty odor is overcome by a little lavender 





oil. The paste, resembling thick white cream, is 
rubbed over the skin to be shaved, and the razor 
is applied immediately. An ounce of paste 
suffices for shaving the face about six times. 











Home vressmaking 
Wines by May Manton. 





4231 Boys Blouse Kult 


4230 House Gown, Suit, 2and 4 yre 


32 to 42 bust, 
Woman’s House Gown. 4330. 

To be Made with Elbow or Long Sleeves and With 
Short Front Body Lining that May be Omitted. 
The gown has saort body portions,which are shaped 

to point in centre: back. To these are attached the 
gathered skirt, which is just full enough to be 
graceful. The fronts extend to the neck, where they 
are gathered, and may be arranged over the short 
body lining or not, as preferred, and the closing is 
made invisibly in the centre. Over these are placed 
the jaunty bolerc fronts with rounding edges, the 
trimming of which is extended around the back. A 
fashionable round collar trimmed to correspond 
finishes the neck, but which may be omitted and the 
trimming simply extended around the neck of bolero, 
while the neck of the gown is finished with a stock 
collar. The sleeves can be in elbow length, finished 
with frills, or long and gathered into cuffs in bishop 
style. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 

size is 12 yards 21 inches wide, 10 yards 27 inches wide 

or 7 yards 44 inches wide, with 44 yards of applique 
to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4230, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 

and 42-inch waist measure. 


Boy’s Blouse Kilt Suit. 4931. 


The suit consists of a body lining, skirt and blouse. 
The body lining fits snugly and closes at the back 
with the skirt which is seamed to its lower edge. 
The skirt is laid in deep backward-turning plaits that 
form a wide box plait at the front, and meet at the 
centre back. The blouse is shaped by means of shoul- 
der and under-arm seams, and is finished with a big 
collar at the neck which can be round or square at the 
front and back, as shown in the small cut. 

The quantity of material required for a boy of 2 
years of age is 33 yards 27 inches wide, 33 yards 32 
inches wide or 293 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4241, is cut in sizes for boys of 2 and 4 
years of age. 











4233 Womans Night 
Gown, 32 to 46 bust, 


4229 Misses Shirred 
Yoke Waist, 
12 to 16 years. 


Misces’ Shirred Yoke Waist. 4229. 
To be Made With or Without the Straps. 

The lining is snugly fitted and closes with the 
waist at the centre-back. Unto the neck of this lin 
ingis faced the yoke and over it is arranged the full 
portion of the waist that is gathered with fine tuck 
shirrings at the upper edge. The backs are drawn 
down snugly at the waist-line, but the front blouses 
becomingly over the belt. The sleeves are arranged 
over linings that are faced at the top to form the caps 
and which hold the puffs in place at the lower edge 
where they are faced to form cuffs. To the belt are 
attached two shapely tabs that give a postillion effect. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
Size (14 years) is 3‘yards 21 inches wide, 2} yards 27 
inches wide or 1} yards 44 inches wide, with 1 yard of 
all-over lace to make as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4229, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 





Woman’s Nightgown. 4233. 
To be Made With or Without Applied Yoke. 

The gown is made with slightly full fronts, that are 
gathered at the neck, and a plain back, on to which a 
yoke facing, that means additional strength, can be 
stitched when desired. The shaping is accomplished 
by means of shoulder and underarm seams, and the 
closing is at the centre front. The sleeves are in 
bishop style, and the neck is finished with a turn-over 
collar. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 6} yards 36 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4233, is cut in sizes for a 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44-inch bust measure. 








4210 Slot Seam Blouse, 
32 to 40 bust. 


4232 Blouse or Shirt 
Waist, 32 t> 40 bust. 


Woman’s}‘ Slot Seam” Blouse. 4210. 
To be Made With Bell or Bishop Sleeves. 

“Slot seams ” are among the features found in the 
best and latest designs , and send themselves to coats, 
waists and skirts with equal success. The stylish 
blouse is shown in castor-colored cloth, and is 
trimmed with fancy applique braid in castor and 
brown shades. It is worn as a separate wrap. but the 
design suits the entire costume and all the season’s 
suit and jacket materials equally well. The broad 
shawl collar is novel and becoming, and is essentially 
smart, and can be made smaller if desired, the pattern 
providing for a narrow width. The blouse is fitted 
with the fashionable double slot seams that extend to 
the shoulders on fronts and back, under-arm and 
shoulder seams compieting the adjustment. To the 
lower edge of back are attached shapely pointed tabs, 
and basque portions with rounded corners fit 
smoothly over the hips. The belt which crosses in 
front has ends pointed to match the tabs in back and 
conceals the joinings of these portions. The sleeves 
as shown are in bell shape and allow of slipping on 
and off with ease, but can be gathered into cuffs in 
bishop style when preferred. The blouse can be 
worn open to the waist line or buttoned over as 
shown in the small cut. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 23 yards 44 inches wide 
or 23 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4210, is cut in sizes for 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 

Woman’s Blouse or Shirt Waist. 4232. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

The lining fits snugly and extends to the waist line 
only, and closes at the centre front. Both the fronts 
and back of the waist are tucked and stitched flat, the 
back for its entire length, the fronts to yoke depth, 
and are arranged over the foundation. The back is 
smooth and snug, but the fronts are gathered and 
blouse slightly. The right front is lapped over the 
left to close in double-breasted style. - The sleeves 
are the new bishop sort. and are amply full above the 
cuffs. The neck is finished with a band over which is 
the regulation stock. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches wide, 
3g yards 32 inches wide or 2} yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4232, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 

HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 

shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 





promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHe 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


The New England Breeders Meeting. 

Under fair Lemnian skies, with the verdure 
radiant in the scintillating rays of a warm 
September sun, the landscape at Readville 
on the opening day of the brief Breede s 
Meeting was beautiful to behold. Not a 
cloud tloated across the tranquil sky, and the 
restless wind had gone to sleep, the flags 
hanging lazily to their staffs. The first faint 
tinge of autumn’s touch was evident on the 
distant Blue Hill, presaging the balmy days 
of “Indian summer.” All conversations 
were either preceded or concluded with the 
enthusiastic opinion, “ What a day for Dan 


atch!” a 
oe it was Dan Patch’s day. While the 


congregation was small, its interest was 
great and its applause most liberal for the 
worthy son of gallant Old Joe and the rac- 
ing steeds. It was nearly half-past three 
o’clock when McHenry was ready to send 
the handsome brown stallion on his “‘ dash 
for a throne.” After scoring twice he 
nodded in reply to starter Walker’s 6 Are 
you ready?” and with a ground-devouring 
stride the noble steed was off. With the 
bounding runner at his wheel he reached 
the quarter in 30} seconds, and as he turned 
into the long back stretch, he increased his 
speed, and his long, sweeping step landed 
him at the half in .593. 

A thousand voices said ‘“‘up,” and as 
many watches clicked when the flying as- 
pirant for the crown rushed past the pole at 
the six furlongs in 1.29}. McHenry was 
driving one of those terrific finishes which 
years ago gave him the name of the ‘* Demon 
driver,’”’ and the surging crowd rose to its 


feet in thrilling excitement. 
As the shouts of the drivers grew more 


audible, a cheer rang through the ranks of 
the spectators, only to be stifled by an ap- 
peal to “‘ keep quiet and give the horse a 
chance ”? from starter Walker. On came 
the struggling pair. McHenry in despera- 
tion calls‘on his horse. He falters! No, he 
rallies under the stinging whip and sturdy 
reinsmanship, and with one last supreme 
effort the great son of Joe Patchen rushes 
under the wire amid a‘storm of applause. 

Many watches caught the mile in 1.59 and 
some in 1.584, and as the foam-flecked stall- 
ion jogged back tothe stand, the audience 
believed they were gazing upon a new 
king and greeted him with cheers that 
awoke the echoes. But they were doomed 
to disappointment, for the judges had 
caught the mile in just the notch where the 
mighty Star Pointer had paced over the 
same course five years ago. 

Dan Patch was not the king, but he was 
the “heir apparent.” itis to be regretted 
that Dan Patch was not advertised to go 
against his own record of 1.593, for, under 
those conditions, his great mile at Readville 
would have established a new record for 
him, and allowed him to share the honor 
with Star Pointer of being the fastest har- 
ness horse in the world. 

** Deacon ”? Walker opened the meeting by 
announcing that the first feature of the fes- 
tivities was alittle ‘‘ cantata”? by the 2.18 
pacers and five side-wheelers faced him for 
the word. One young lady ina speculative 
mood wagered her ‘‘ beau gallant” three 
cigars against a box of ‘‘bon-bons’”’ that 
Gold Brick would win, so George Spear’s 
doughty chestnut gelding was early estab- 
lished as a favorite. They got away on the 
third score. They were well bunched up 
the back side and around the turn, and 
swinging into the straight home Gold Brick 
forced ahead with Deacon on his wheel, 
Karvalli relinquishing the Jead which he had 
held up to that point. In a whipping head- 
and-head finish Gold Brick beat Deucon for 
the heat. The last two heats were easier 
for the son of Hal Parker, Legalwood and 
Olivewood contending for the place. 

The $5000 stake for 2.11 trotters called out 
one of the greatest fields that ever turned 
for the word. After warming up Susie J., 
Henry Titer decided that she was unfit to 
start, and she was drawn. Nutbearer, An- 
zella and Major Delmar stepped away in 
the lead at a terrific clip, but at the eighth 
Delmar broke, and Anzella was trying to 


follow suit so hard that she lost her place. 
Poindexter was at Nutbearer’s wheel to the 


quarter, but here Wentworth took up the 
struggle, and was right at Foote’s wheel at 
the wire, with Idolita only a length away. 

In the second heat as well as the third and 
fourth, Major Delmar merely marched away 
and carried the “‘guidon”’ asif that was 
his racing destiny as a matter of course. 
Wentworth was close up to him in the 
second heat in 2.094, Nutbearer made him 
step in 2.08{ in the third, and Anzella 
rounded to sufficiently to make him lower 
his mark a half-second in the fourth. But 
all the onslaughts of these great trotters 
merely served to show what a great trotter 
the son of Del Mar is. 

At the wire in the last heat in 2.08, Major 
Delmar looked to be not all out, for Alta 
McDonald was riding easy. Just how fast 
Delmar is, is a matter of speculation, but 
certain it is, he has a lienon many more 
stakes, two especially being the one at Cin- 
cinnati and the Transylvania. 

Idolita went a highly creditable race for 
Tozier, and Miss Whitney, although being 
unfortunate, showed faster than ever, and 
after she got the flagin the second heat 
worked a mile in 2.08, the last half in 1.023. 

The New England Futurity, for pacing 
foals of 1899, had three starters, Ecstatic 
winning in closely drawn finishes from May 
H. Tobin was well up in each heat. 
Ecstatic was developed and is driven by 
Frank Lang of Barton, Vt., and is owned 
by Mr. F. D. Holden, an extensive carpet 
manufacturer of Yonkers, N. Y. During 
the afternoon the track was filled with 
young horses in their efforts to get into the 
standard circle. The timers for the Dan 
Patch mile were Col. John E. Thayer, Frank 
G. Hall, Lemuel Hitchcock, J. Malcolm 
Forbes and A. E. Perren, the latter repre- 
senting Mr. E. Sturgis, owner of the great 
pacer. 





SUMMARIES. 
Readville, Mass., Sept. 23, 1902—Against 
time, to beat 1.59}. 
Dan Patch,» h,by Joe Patchen; dam, Zel- 


lica, by Wilkesberry (McHenry) ........... Lost 
TIME. 

3 + j Mile 

First heat............. 30} 59} 1.294 1.594 


Same day—New England Futurity. Foals of 

1899, pace. Purse, $1000. 

Ecstatic, b f, by Oratorio; dam, Ethelwyn, by 
Harold (Lang) ipaube eae varnseientarhente ware 1 1 

May H., ch f (Lyons) ...................-...--. 32 

IE, BC onc cawkdssvhcnambabioctioouncan 3 3 


TIME. 
} 1 3 Mile 

First heat.............. 35 1, 1.4. 2.17 
second heat............ 34 Lord isi 2.15} 


Same day—2.18 class, pace. Purse, $2000. 
Gold_ Brick, ch g, by Hal Parker; dam, 

Sally Dodd, by Scipio (Spear) -. 1 
Legalwood, bik g (Gosnell) ...-. 
Olivewood, be g i eayeen)... 
Deacon, rn g (Riley) ..-.....- 











J 
































SOME RECENT WINNERS. 





Nutbearer, ng (Soete) ES SOE ene eee 1524 
Wentworth, blk g (McHenry)...........2 2 8 3 
Anzella, bm (Sanders) .............-..-- 8733 
Idolita, b h (Tozier) ................---.-- 3446 
Poindexter, b h (Paige).-...........-.-..- 435 5 
Antezella, b h (Spear) .............-..--- 9667 
Kwanon, ch h (Knapp) - iearnig acm eiee ance 6 8 7 8 
Miss Whitney, b m (L. McDonald)...... 7 dis 
Border, b h (Lydiard) .........--........-. dis 


} 
First heat.......334 1.063 1.39} 2.1 
Second ia 1st 1.37 2004 
Third heat....... 31 1.03 1. 2.08. 
Fourth heat..... d 1 
Same day—Against time, to beat 2.30} trotting. 
Kalevala, b m, by Kremlin; dam, Almera, 
by Kentucky Prince (Young)..-........-.-.- Won 
Time, 2.144. 
Same day—Against time, to beat 2 30}, trotting. 
a, b m, by Kremlin; dam, Rosignol, by 
King Wilkes (Young)......-....---.-...-... Won 
Time, 2.23}. 
Same day—Against time, to beat 2.30}, trotting. 
Minona, br m, by St. Croix; dam by Dr. 
Franklin (Carpenter) ................--..--- Won 
Time, 2.18}. 
Same day—Against time, to beat 2.304, trotting. 
Myetta, rn m, by May King; dam, Burretta, 
by Jay Bird (Hayden) ......-.......-.....-.Won 
Time, 2.26}. 
Same day—Against time, to beat 2.30}, trotting. 
Ivy Vine, b m, by Lookaway (Hayden)...... Won 
Time, 2.224. 
Same day—Against time, to beat 2.25, pacing. 
Alvolo, bm, by May King; dam, Elva Rk, by 
Judge W. (Hayden) ............-........... Won 
Time, 2.24}. 
Second Day. 


One of the greatest racing cards ever 
offered the public was on for the second and 
last day of the Breeders’ meeting. There 
was the 2.10 trot, the 2.09 pace, the 2.24 trot 
and the New England Futurity; the purses 
aggregating $21,000. Great stakes for the 
light harness horses, and superb horses to 
contest for the rich offerings. But a smaller 
crowd even than yesterday’s found its way 
tothe beautiful track at the foot of Blue 
Hill. 

The weather, in direct contrast to that of 
the opening day, was cold, and the sun hid 
behind a raw gray bank of clouds. The 
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The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY ANE 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
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ee eer: < a ewe 


BUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to Blister any scar or blemish. The 


eafoat t lister ever used. Takes the place 
vf all Jinime=ts for mild or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle 
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Bpraings Sore Throat, Mc ieieiavaimebies 
WE GUARANTEE Siusvic' BAL. SAM wil 
produce more actual resulte than & whole 
iny liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 
<arayvotit cf Gaustle, Balsegy sole eret 
by drecpiate, orsent by gzpreee, arges paid, with fu 
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Kavalli, b h (Young) 4 
TIME. 
$ 3 Mile 
First heat.............. 1.06 1. 2.1 
Second heat........... 32: 1 ot 1 | 3. 
Third heat............. 32: 1.04: 1.37. 2.10 
Same day—2.11 class, trot. Purse, $5000. 
ee Delmar, br g, by Del Mar; dam, 
xpectation, by Autograph (A. Me- 
RINE winijsivccanasadueuasawisecamcaiine 6111 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
EE ETE 





weather was not conducive to fast miles, if 
it had been we would have seen Dariel and 
Connor pace toa new double team record, 
and wrest thecrown held jointly by Robert 
J.and John R. Gentry. Anzella’s mile in 
2.06}, too, was a most remarkable perform- 
ance and Locanda had a new mark affixed 
to his name. 

It was conceded that Maxine was the best 
of the lotin the 2.24 trot, but there was 
a good thing after her at every stride in 
every heat. That was Katrinka G., an un- 
marked mare from Hon. Frank Jones’ 
Maplehurst Farm, and a full sister to Klata- 
wah (3) (2.054). She made Maxine step 
three miles better than 2.13 to beat her. In- 
vader was right close in the last two heats, 
and Melton was right up ‘“‘ seeing how they 
did it ’’ in the first heat in 2.123. This colt 
is getting better every race and Mr. Lasell 
will have a good 2.10 trotter in him another 
year. 

The 2.07 trot, for a purse of $10,000, called 
out only four starters. Anzella, although 
going a hard race yesterday, was out to do 
battle again today, and proved her claim to 
greatness by marching off in the first heat 
and winning in 2.06%, with Chain Shot at 
her throatlatch. They came the last half in 
1.024, and Chain Shot labored under the dis- 
adv antage of a collapsed tire. 

Derby, driven by Spear, drew the pole, 
but at the first eighth the erratic son of 
Mambrino King left his feet and barely got 
inside the flag. After that Anzella was 
bad, and Derby only had to beat that good 
redoubtable son of Red Heart. This was 
Onward Silver’s first race of the season, 
and he may bear watching later on. 

The 2.09 pace was a series of whipping 
finishes, and the field was well bunched 
throughout eachheat. ‘he game little pony 
Locanda captured the first heat in an im- 
pressive style with Terrill S. at his wheel. 
Then Terrill S. surprised everbody by an 
nexing the second heat to his credit with Lo- 
canda back intheruck. The third and fourth 
heats were Locanda’s, and he got a new 
mark of 2.07}, while Terrill S. reduced his 
record a quarter of a second. 

Thetbig Betonica seems to be getting 
good, for in the last two heats, getting away 
last, he gradually mowed down his fields 
until he landed the place. 1t was certainly 
the most creditable race he has been since 
he left the Pacific coast. 

The New England Futurity, for trotting 
foals of 1899, for a rich purse of $7000, called 
out six young aspirants for turf honors. In 
the initial heat Lon McDonald rushed away 
in front, with Direct View, while Charlie 
Lyons trailed along several lengths back with 
The Rajah. The Rajah closed the big gap at 
the seven-eighths: pole, but the long sprint 
was too much tor him, and Direct View won 
the fastest heat of the race, getting a mark 
of 2.164. After that The Rajah was never in 
danger of losing. Kyrillic, a nice-looking 
son of Kremlin (2.07), was a factor in each 
heat, getting the place twice. There is a 
great future in store for him. 

Alta McDonald stepped Dariel and Connor 
to pole against the world’s double-team pac- 
ing mark of 2.08, held by Robert J. and John 
R. Gentry, and went two very creditable 
miles each in 2.083. 

SUMMARIES. 


Readville, Mass.. Sept. 24, 1902—2.24 class, 
trot. Purse, $2000. 
Maxine, b m, by Jackdaw; dam, Pansy 


Invader, b g (Demarest) ...:..........-.-.-- 5 3 3 
Melton. bh (Lasell).................-...0.4 3 6 6 
Red Cliff, ch g eee iE decepaklggioa nana 444 
Kamares, bm (Young)...............-..... 8 5 5 
Nanita, b m (Switzer) - AEE ae 2: 977 
Boralma’s Brother, b h (Page and Payne).7 8 8 
Handspring, b h (Pierce).................. 6 dis 
TIME. 

3 4 3 Mile 
First heat........ 1.06} 1.40 2.12 
Second heat.. ...3 1.06 1.39 2.11 
Third heat...,... 1.07 1.40 2.12 


Same day—2.09 class, pace. Purse, $2000. 
Locanda, bh, by Allerton; dam, Kath- 


rina, by Alcyone (Brodbine) .......... 1511 
Terrill S., ch g (Lasell) ......2.......2.2. 215 3 
Betonica, b h (Tozier) ...................3 7 2 2 
Diavolo, b g (O'Neil) -.... ....... th eee: 4246 
Sphinx S., ch g (Spear) .................. 633 4 
Art Alco, b g (Timothy)................. 766 5 

TIME. 
+ 4 3 Mile 
First heat.............. 31 1.04 1.36 2.07: 
Second heat........... 31 1.04 1 a 2.08. 
Third heat............. 31 1.03 1.34 2.07 
Fourth heat............ 32 1.03 1 2. 

Same day—2.07 class, trot. Purse, $10,000. 
Lord Derby, Dg, by Mambrino King; 

dam, Clara Bell, by Hamlin’s Almont 

GI io tain Su wed nn tnsvicnwsoqcataess 4111 
Anzella, b m (Sanders) ................-.1 3 4 4 
Chain Shot, b g (McDonald)... ........- s & $3 
Onward Silver, ch h (Hussey)........... 343 3 

TIME. 
4 ? Mile 
First heat........ 3 1.044 1.35} 2. 
Second heat.. ... 314 1.044 1.36 2.07: 
Third heat....... I 1.05 1.37 2.08 
Fourth heat..... 3 1.05} 1.37} 2.09 


Same day—New England Futurity for foals of 
1899, trot. Purse, $7000. 
The Rajah, Dg. by Prince of India; dam, 
aide I 





Buffalo M n, by Jerome Eddy (Lyons)5 1 1 

rect View, br h (McDonald) ..-.......-.. 135 

yrillic. ch h (Young)............ eee a ee 

Oxford Boy, b h (Paige) -..............-.... 428 

Fruition, b m (Cheney) .........------.....- 6 4 

Highland Laddie, bik h (Milan).......... 3 5ddis 

TIME 

+ 4 Mile 

First heat.... 1.094 1.42} am 
Second heat 1.10} 1.44 2.1 

Third heat........ 1.10 1.444 2.183 


Same day—Special to beat 2.08, world’s record 
for pacing team. 


Dariel, b m, by Alcander..................... Won 
Connor, bik g, by C. F. Clay (A. McDonald) - Lost 
TIME. 

} 4 3 Mile 
First heat..-..... Sot 1.0; iso 3. 
Second heat..... 32 1.08 1. 2. 
Same day—To beat 2.26} trot. 
Handapeing. b h, by_ Prodigal; dam. 
Annie Wilton, by Wilton (Pierce)....... Won 
Time, 2.18}. 
Same day—-To beat 2.30} trot. 
Before, ch h, by Lookaway; dam, 
Etta Red, by Red Wilkes (Hayden) EY Won 
,Time, 2.28. 
Same day—To beat 2.30}, trotting. 
King David, bh, by Mey King;. dam, Etta 
Red, by Red Wilkes (Hayden) -........... Won 
Time, 2.21}. 
Same day—To beat 2.30}, trotting. 
Kazella, ch m, by Kiosk, by Expedition 
RUMEN F Acinic « Sxanitw hd s6uas Sis pasembaninase® Won 


Time, 2.273. 


Dutton on the road, and that they have not 
been in any training stable, this feat is the 
more remarkable. Had the day been con- 
ducive to speed the world’s team record 
would have been equaled, if not beaten. 
Whitewood won the fastest heat of the day, 
and Kentucky Star won the fast pace, after 
losing a heat to Jesse H. Pixie, a new 
comer, outtrotted her field in impressive 
style. 


SUMMARIES. 
Class 1. 
Bonnie Sid, br m (Mr. Farmer) .............--. 11 
Pilot Wilkes, blk g (Mr. Rowley)... .........-- 2 23 
Molah, ch g (Mr. Pope)......................-- 3 3 
Time, 2.24}, 2.273. 
Class 2. 

Whitewood, gr g Gee. gheupend) betpiawnanesse 1 
Silver Glow, b g (Mr. Sanders) ................ $3 
Time, 2.13, 2.15. 

Class 3. 
Kentucky Star, b g (Mr. Belledeu)......... : 5 
Jesse H., b g (Mr. Sanders) ................. 3 2 
Arius, b g (a) See ee 3 2 3 
Dan M., b g (Mr. Russell) ................-. 4 dr 

Time, 2.14}, 2.174, 2.143. 

Class 4. 
Pixie, blk m (Mr. Quimby) .................... 11 
Lottie Faltlis, blk m sae 6.) eee 9 3 
Dominant, b g (Mr. Russell) ..-..............-- 3 64 
Burlington Boy, ch g (Mr. Farmer).........--- 5 3 
Timberlake, b g (Mr. Thayer)................. 45 

Time, 2.17, 2.154. 

Class 5. 
Ivy Vine, bm (Mr. Whittemore) ...........-- 1 1 
Susie K., bm (Mr. Belleden)..............-.-. 3 2 
Keryx, b m (Mr. Blodgett) ..................-. 23 


Time, 2.244, 2.24. 
Same day—Class 6. 
Temple Wilkes, b g (Mr. O’Connor).....- 
Altro L., bik g (Mr. Shepard) .....-...- 
Time, 2.134, 2.143, 2.19. 
Same day—Class 7. 

Jack Bowen, blk g (Mr. Hunt)...............- 11 
Nellie Boca, gr m (Mr. Bradley)........-.....-- 22 
Time, 2.22, 2.18. 

Same day—Special against time, \to beat 2.12}, 
world’s record for trotting team. 
Farris, b g (2.12}), by Anteeo; dam, daughter 
GE MUON s 6 a sa5 swenes on su dade tovaceneaniiiess 
Easter, b m 2.124), by Salvini; dam, Rysdyk 
Maid, by Hambletonian (Golden) .......... Lost 
Time, 2.14}. 


>> 
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Racing at Newburyport, Mass. 


The racing at the Newburyport Fair was very 
good, although the list of entries were hght. The 








Endorsed by ail leading horsemen for side 
lining or pulling horses. Horses afraid of 
| electrics perfectly controlled ; for colt breaking 
has no superior. Ask your harness maker 
for it. Price, 3.00. For particulars, addrese, 


W. T. GIBSON, 
11 Willard Street, Cambridge, Mass 
For Sale by all First Class Harness Dealers 





National 
Feed 
Box 


ts use it. 


NATIONAL FEED BOX COMPANY, 
206 Larned Street, W., Detroit, Mich. 








HORSEMEN, USE DB. TURNBULL’S 


| THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
VETERINARY 
REMEDY. 


Formulated 
W. A ° 


by Ww 
urnbull, V. 
M. 


A SAFE oon 
POSITIVE CURE 
for Spavin, 
Splints, Curbs, 

ingbone, 
Rony Growths, 
Rheumatism, 
Sprung Knees, 
Lameness of 
all kinds, Ete. 
Itis the most Powerful Paint Known and 

Supersedes All Cautery Or Firing: 
NO BLEMISH! NO HAIR GONE! 
Its effects are Absorbent. <Alterative, 
Penetrative and Antiseptic and_it will 
reach the deepest seated trouble. We_ will 


WAGER $500 {2tcre Curine 


Pill paetape better results than any paint, lini- 
ment or spavin cure ever made, and we will! give 
$100.00 for any curable case that it will not 
cure if used as directed. Every bottle is WAR- 
RAN to give satisfaction! Testimonials 
from the best horsemen in the world. Sold by 
druggists or harness dealers or expressed from 
the manufacturers. 
H. S. BOSSART & CO., Latrobe, Pa., U. S. A. 
Large Bottles, 32.00. 

Price { Sinall Bottles. $1.00. 
Send for our 96-page_ Little Giant, up-to-date 
Jook on the principal diseases of the horse, 
causes, symptoms snd treatment, with testi- 
monials and directions for Curine. mail 








THE FAMOUS $5.00 
Annual Autumnal Excursion Oct. 9 


A Spestel Fast Express on the BOSTON & 
ALBANY HK. BR. (N. Y.C. & H. R. R. R. Co. 
Lessee) leaves South Station Thursday, Oct. 9, at 
8.30 A. M., passing through the most beautiful and 
pesepersee section of Massachusetts to Albany, 
hence by either day or night boat down the historic 
and beautiful 


$5 HUDSON RIVER $5 
Passing the Catskills, West Point, 

and _the Palisades, arriving in NEW YORK 
CITY at 6.00 A. M., or 6.00 BP. M., Friday. Oct. 
10. Thence by the palatial steamers of the Fall 
River Line to Boston, arriving at 7.00 A. M. 
either Saturday or Sunday. Tickets on sale at 
principal stations. For further particulars address 
A. S. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agi., Boston. 


Oct. 9 | $5.00 | Oct. 9 
THE LAST. THE BEST. TAKE IT IN. 


NOW OPEN! 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON. 


For Six Weeks, beginning Sept. 22 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 
The best Fair ever held by this Association. 
It is replete with oriyinal, clean and educa- 
tional novelties. Here may be seen the finest 
collection of machinery and the products of 
the great manufucturers of America ever be- 
fore brought together. 


Special Additional Attractions Consist of 


Various Forms of Entertainment. 
Marvelous Spectacular Effects. 


MUSIC BY A RENOWNED BAND 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 


ADMISSION, - 25c. 


Includes Everything. 


Ask your Local Railroad Agent particulars in 
regard to special railway rates from your city 
to Boston for this event. 
































AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 





track record of 2.:8}, which has stood tor years, 
was broken by Gloria, so that for a while, at 
least, the mark of 2.163 will be hung out as the 
track record. On the last day the elements in 
the form of rain intervened, and the races for the 
rest of the meet were declared off. 

In behalf of the Newburyport Fair Association, 
I wish to thank the person or persons who 
started and circulated the story that there would 
not be arace at Newburyport. At the same time 
we wish to brand as falsehoods the stories so 
circulated, and to brand as untruthful the per- 
sons who went out of their way to tell horsemen 
that there would be no racing in Newburyport. 
All we ask of the horsemen is that we be given a 
fair-and-square deal, and not condemned on the 
— statements of a few disgruntled mule 

rivers. 








Same day—To beat 2.30}, trotting. 
Kilwa, ch m, by Kiosk, by Mazatlan(Bither).Won 
Lime, 2.233. 
Same day—To beat 2.30}, trotting. 
Kushan, b h, by Kremlin Rusalka, by Mazat- 
NOE CROW) «dc ctiniesnensscacepuesecssccoccas Won 
Time, 2.293. 


»— 
<e 


Gentiemen’s Driving Club. 


Despite the cold, gray day, more people 
journeyed to Readville last Thursday to wit- 
ness the eleventh matinee of the Boston Gen- 
tlemen’s Driving Club than have ever before 
been in attendance, and the good racing 
more than repaid them. Seven close and ex- 
citing races were decided, besides the very 
creditable exhibition mile by Mr. B. F. Dut- 
ton’s trotting team, Farris and Easter. 





SUMMARIES. 

Newber rt, Miase., Sept. 17, 1902—2.28 
class, trot. "Parse, $300. 5 . 

Joe Mack. br g (Beck)........-..-.......... 111 

Gracie Keller, b m (Lothrop) ............... a 23g 

Nellie I., ch m (Fox)..............-..-2..22. 3 4 3 

Wilton S., br g (Harvey)........--.......... 434 
Time, 2.294, 2.30, 2.27. 

Same day—2.13 class, pace. Purse, $300. 
Gloria, b m (Fox) .................2-...-.-2. 111 
Rex, b g (Collins)... ....-.-.......2.222222. 223 
Darnette, blk m (Briggs) ......-............ 33 2 

Time, 2.20, 2.19, 2.163. 

Newburypert, Minss., Sept. 18, 1902—2.30 

class, pace. Purse, $300. 
Lady Nance, ch m (Fox).................... 111 
Beauty, ch m (Blaney) ...................... 4.3.3 
Silkey, ch m (Heselton)..................... 33 2 
Oswego, blk g (Small and Wiggin) ......... 4 dis 


Time, 2.31}, 2.33, 2.32. 
Same day—2.21 class, pace. Purse, $300. 
1 








When it is remembered that these horses 





McGregor, by Robert McGregor (Lyons)1 1 1 
Katrinka G., b m (Tozier).................. 222 





have been driven daily all summer by Mr. 








HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc- 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shampuring after driving cleanses 


the animal and prevents it from contracting an 
disease, so liable to iollow while eruptions an 


rms are rmitted to remain on the skin. 
losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough shampoo. It will be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 


and dle rests, will be a preventive of sore- 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 


Cc. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 
. 115 Fulton St.. New York. 








Shiner, br h (Durland)... 11 
Charlie B., b g (Tarbox) 3 2 3 
Coasterive, b m (Lovett) 33 32 
Time, 2.28}, 2.29}, 2.26}. 
OscAR H. NELSON, Secretary, 
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